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Editorial Comment 


SOME PROGRESS IN THE ELIMINATION OF DISCRIMINATION IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Every now and then it is de- 
sirable to stop and take stock of 
the advance which we have made 
or are making in the struggle for 
democracy in the “foremost demo- 
cratic country in the world.” This 
is particularly desirable at the be- 
ginning of a new year and of a 
new half-century; and especially 
at a stage in world affairs when 
we as a nation are being judged 
in terms of our deeds rather than 
upon the basis of our precepts. 

It would be desirable, if it were 
possible within present space limi- 
tations, to survey the whole field 
of democratic achievement. Since 
that is not possible this brief sum- 
mary will be confined to the sub- 
ject of the elimination of discrimi- 
nation in higher education during 
the past three or four years. 

It is well known that despite the 
fact that one of the basic tenets 
of our democratic creed is equality 
of educational opportunity irre- 
spective of race, creed, color or 
national origin, we fall far short 
of achieving that goal. In 17 states 
and the District of Columbia, Ne- 


groes are required by law to at- 
tend separate, and invariably in- 
ferior, schools set apart for them. 
In the field of graduate and pro- 
fessional education the situation 
has been worse because in the 
majority of instances even sepa- 
rate schools have not been avail- 
able. And economic reasons alone 
have been sufficient to prevent 
their establishment, even if they 
could have given equality of op- 
portunity. In the North and West, 
while Negroes are not excluded 
from admission to higher institu- 
tions, they find it difficult to enter 
many of them because of limita- 
tions imposed in the form of a 
quota system. A similar situation 
obtains in the cases of citizens of 
the Jewish faith and of certain 
foreign nationality background. 
A series of events which have 
occurred during the past three or 
four years has greatly encouraged 
those who have been engaged in 
attempts fo eliminate such undem- 
ocratic practices in our higher 
institutions. Some of these events 
are enumerated and briefly de- 
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scribed here not only to indicate 
what progress has been made, but 
just as important, to suggest that 
further progress is necessary and 
possible. 


Reports of Presidential 
Committees 


One of the significant steps in 
the direction of eliminating dis- 
crimination in higher education 
has been the reports of two very 
important committees appointed 
by the President of the United 
States to study the extent to which 
citizens of this country were being 
accorded their civil rights,: and to 
attack the problems involved in 
providing equal higher educational 
opportunities for all citizens.? For 
the first time in a Government 
document (certainly since Re- 
construction) these two reports 
frankly condemned segregation in 
education as a denial of equal 
educational opportunity and con- 
cluded that it must be eliminated. 
They criticised just as strongly 
the quota system based upon re- 
ligion, race, or nationality back- 
ground. However, the most im- 
portant aspect of these reports is 
the fact that their conclusions and 
recommendations reflect the ma- 
jority sentiment of the American 
people. Segregation and other 


1To Secure These Rights. (The Report 
of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights.) Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947. 

2Higher Education for American Demo- 
cracy. (A Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education.) Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 


Six volumes. 


forms of discrimination in higher 
education have been put upon the 
defensive. 


Other Studies of 
Discrimination 


While discussing reports, it 
might be well to mention here 
several other studies which have 
been made on this problem. (1) 
A very comprehensive study of 
the whole question of racial and 
religious barriers to equal edu- 
cational opportunity in higher in- 
stitutions in New York state was 
completed recently.? The findings, 
among other things, have resulted 
in the tightening up of the fair 
educational practice machinery of 
the state, and the development of 
a much more sensitive conscience 
on the part of offending institu- 
tions. (2) The state of Connecti- 
cut has likewise concluded a study* 
of the admission practices of its 
higher institutions which revealed 
certain aspects of discrimination 
based upon national origin not 
hitherto realized. (3) The Ameri- 
can Council on Education has 
made and recently published the 
results of a national survey® of 


2Inequality of Opportunity in Higher 
Education: A Study of Minority Group and 
Related Barriers to College Admission. (A 
Report to the Temporary Commission on 
the Need for a State University.) Albany: 
Williams Press, Inc., 1948. 


4College Admission Practices with Re- 
spect to Race, Religion and National Origin 
of Connecticut High School Graduates. 
Hartford: Connecticut State Interracial 
Commission, 1949, 

5Factors Affecting the Admission of High 
School Seniors to College. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1949, 


ies 
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discrimination in admission to col- 
lege because of religion. The most 
important result of this study to 
date has been the Conference on 
Discrimination in College Admis- 
sions which was held in Chicago 
on November 4-5, 1949, and which 
requested the American Council 
on Education to follow up and im- 
plement its recommendations. (A 
brief summary of the deliberations 
of the conference is given in 
Section E in this number of the 
JOURNAL.) 


The important fact about such 
studies is that they are being 
made, not for general information, 
but rather to determine what 
specific areas need to be attacked 
as a basis for an immediate action 
program. In this connection it 
might be observed that the fair 
educational practice machinery in 
several states, while not an out- 
growth of these particular studies, 
has been strengthened in light of 
the facts revealed. 


Increased Number of Negro 
Teachers in Northern Universities 


There has always been an oc- 
casional Negro teacher on the 
faculties of a few Northern and 
Western colleges and universities 
during the past 30 or 40 years. 
However, as a general rule the 
teaching staffs of most of these 
institutions have been restricted 
on the basis of race, religion, and 
sex. During the past four or five 
years, restrictions based upon re- 
ligion and sex have been reduced 
almost to a minimum, and a strik- 
ingly noticeable increase has been 


COMMENT 3 


made in the employment of Negro 
faculty members. A study publish- 
ed last year® showed that over a 
ten-year period, some 133 Ne- 
groes had served on the faculties 
of 72 Northern and Western col- 
leges and universities, and over 
half of them were appointed on a 
full-time basis. It has not only 
ceased to be a striking exception 
to find Negro teachers employed 
in these institutions, but it is 
rapidly becoming a sign of re- 
spectability when such a faculty 
can boast of at least one Negro 
teacher. 


Steps Toward Integration in Na- 
tional, Regional, and State Organi- 
zations 


In addition to the increased em- 
ployment of Negro teachers in 
Northern and Western colleges 
and universities, there has been a 
noticeable increase in the number 
of Negroes who have been elected 
as Officials in, and who participate 
on the programs of, the various 
regional and national learned and 
professional societies. At its last 
meeting, the American Association 
of University Women made it ex- 
plicitly understood that race 
should no longer be a bar to mem- 
bership in that organization. Last 
year the Conference of Deans of 
Southern Graduate Schools elected 
seven Negro deans of graduate 
schools to full membership in that 


6R. B. Atwood, H. S. Smith, and C. O. 
Vaughn, “Negro Teachers in Northern 
Colleges and Universities in the United 
States,” JourNAL or NEGRO EpvucaTION, 
18 :559-67 Fall, 1949, 
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body. The National Inter-Frater- 
nity Council which met in Wash- 
ington in November of this year, 
while it did not outlaw discrimi- 
nation directly, passed a resolution 
suggesting that its member or- 
ganizations “take such steps as 
they may elect to repeal discrimi- 
natory clauses that bar member- 
ship because of race or religion.” 
And the Missouri State Teachers 
Association broke new ground this 
year by inviting the Negro 
teachers association to join with 
them and have one organization 
for all the teachers of the State. 
They met as a single unit for the 
first time this year and elected a 
Negro as one of its vice presidents. 


Elimination of Segregation at the 
University Level in the South 


Probably the most encouraging 
step which has been taken in this 
area has been the admission of 
Negroes to several Southern state- 
supported graduate and profes- 
sional schools which hitherto ex- 
cluded them because of their race. 
And what is more important, there 
has not been reported a single 
untoward incident of any kind as 
a result of the change. Prior to 
the school year 1947-48, only two 
state-supported universities in the 
South had admitted a Negro stu- 
dent for more than 50 years. The 
law school of the University of 
Maryland admitted a Negro stu- 
dent in 1935, and around ten years 
ago the State University of West 
Virginia began to admit Negro 
students to its graduate and pro- 
fessional curricula. In each case 


the experiment proved successful 
beyond anyone’s expectations, and 
Negroes have since become a 
normal part of the student popu- 
lation. 

More recently, state-supported 
universities in five Southern states 
have admitted Negroes to various 
schools and colleges. (1) The 
University of Arkansas in 1947-48 
admitted a Negro to its law school 
on a segregated basis. The next 
year the University admitted a 
Negro girl to its medical school 
on a non-segregated basis, and 
eliminated the segregation initially 
imposed in the law school. (2) The 
University of Delaware announced 
in 1948 that it had revised its 
policies so as to permit the admis- 
sion of Negro students to any cur- 
ricula available at the University 
which were not available at the 
Negro college at Dover. A dozen 
or more Negroes attended the 
University last summer and 
several are at present enrolled. 
(3) The University of Oklahoma, 
under a directive of the Board of 
Regents, admitted a Negro student 
on a segregated basis to its gradu- 
ate school in 1948. A little 
later Negro students were enrolled 
in some of the professional schools 
on a non-segregated basis. (The 
case of the student admitted on 
a segregated basis is now before 
the U.S. Supreme Court to deter- 
mine the constitutional validity of 
the practice.)*(4) The University 
of Kentucky admitted Negro stu- 
dents to its graduate school last 


7See: McLaurin vs Board of Regents of 
the University of Oklahoma, et al. 
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year for the first time, enrolled a 
sizable number in its summer ses- 
sion, and has several enrolled at 
the present time. (5) The Univer- 
sity of Texas this year admitted 
a Negro to its medical school 
courses at Galveston, but required 
him to register as a student in the 
Texas State University for Ne- 
groes in Houston. 

The instances cited here all in- 
volve state-supported universities 
in the South which hitherto had 
excluded Negroes. In all, state 
universities in some seven South- 
ern and border states now admit 
Negro students to various schools 
and colleges within their univer- 
sity organizations. It might be 
noted in passing that some of the 
privately - controlled universities 
and colleges in Missouri, North 
Carolina, Virginia and the District 
of Columbia also admit Negroes; 
thus increasing the number of 
states in this category to ten and 
the District of Columbia. In ad- 
dition to the fact that the number 
of such instances is increasing, 
the important point to be noted 
here is not why these institutions 
have changed their admission pol- 
icies and practices, but rather 
that, having changed them, none 
of the dire predictions which were 
made beforehand has materialized. 
As a professor at the University 
of Kentucky observed:* “Univer- 
sity of Kentucky tried Plan A this 
summer. Worked out O.K. as far 
as I learned. The sky did not fall, 
neither did any of the buildings 
fall down, nor did any of the 


8See: Section F of the current number 
of the JouRNAL. 


students get contaminated.” 

Speaking of the attitudes of 
professors in Southern univer- 
sities and colleges, attention is 
called to a poll which has just 
been completed by the Southern 
Conference Educational Fund and 
printed in this number of the 
JOURNAL.’ More than two-thirds 
(68%) of the teachers in state 
and privately supported white 
higher institutions in the South 
favor the immediate abolition of 
segregation on the graduate and 
professional level. And, I might 
add, that the attitudes of white 
students in these institutions are 
even more favorable. 


Supreme Court to Review the 
“Separate But Equal” Dictum 


Equally as important as the 
trend toward the admission of Ne- 
groes to schools hitherto closed to 
them is the recent consent of the 
U.S. Supreme Court to review a 
series of cases which are based 
upon the premise that segregation 
is per se an act of discrimination. 
Ever since 1896 when the Court 
ruled in a transportation case 
(Plessy v. Ferguson) that “sepa- 
rate but equal” accommodations 
were not inconsistent with the 
Constitution, separate schools have 
been established and maintained 
with the sanction of this high 
authority. All of the cases which 
have been brought before the 
Court heretofore have hinged upon 
the issue of whether the separate 
facilities involved were equal. 
Now, for the first time since this 


9] bid. 
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dictum was uttered three cases’® 
questioning its validity, are to be 
reviewed by the Court. 

It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the Solicitor 
General of the United States has 
submitted a brief on behalf of the 
appellant in one of the cases, and 
the Federal Council of Churches 
has submitted a brief in one of the 
others. 

Naturally, no one can predict 
what the Court will find. However, 
it is a big step forward even to 
have the Court consent to review 
these cases involving a decision 
which has persisted for more than 
50 years. If perchance the Court 
should rule in favor of the appel- 
lants, it would be the most signi- 
ficant advance in race relations 
that has been made since Recon- 
struction. 


The Millennium Has Not Arrived 


No one is so naive as to believe 
that the accomplishments to date 
are anything more than a first 
feeble (but nevertheless encourag- 
ing) step on the road to the kind 
of democracy which we have been 
and are proclaiming as a basic 


10Herman Marion Sweatt vs. Theophilis 
Scheckel Painter, et al; McLaurin vs. Board 
of Regents of the University of Oklahoma, 
et al; and Elmer Henderson vs. The United 
States of America, The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Southern Rail- 
way Company. 


characteristic of the American 
way of life. What has been done 
is but a mere illustration that the 
real job can be done, if we make 
up our minds to do it. 


Segregation in education, as in 
other areas of our national life, 
must be eliminated in this genera- 
tion; not in some far-distant, un- 
foreseeable future. Otherwise, the 
rest of the world, particularly 
Africa, Asia, South America and 
Eastern Europe, will be confirmed 
in their opinion that we are the 
hypocrites which they now think 
we are. And nothing would con- 
vince them more than to have the 
highest tribunal in this country 
declare that segregation based 
upon color is compatible with 
democracy. 

However, when we shall have 
eliminated segregation all dis- 
crimination in education or in 
other aspects of our national life 
will not have been eliminated. 
Differential treatment of various 
religious, racial, and nationality 
groups in our population is an 
undisputed fact; and, while it is 
not as flagrant, it is much more 
wide-spread than legal segrega- 
tion. Accordingly, not only must 
we outlaw segregation, but also 
remove every other barrier which 
tends to differentiate our popu- 
lation on any other basis than 
individual worth. 


CHAS. H. THOMPSON 





Educational Aspects of FEPC Laws* 


G. JAMES FLEMING 


Secretary, Race Relations Committee, American Friends Service Committee 


INTRODUCTION 


The opposition notwithstand- 
ing, FEPC laws are not totally 
devoted to compulsive and puni- 
tive measures. The state and 
municipal fair employment prac- 
tice programs are both regulatory 
and educational, by law, and the 
Federal program, in practice, util- 
ized “education” even more than 
it did the few more formal powers 
it possessed. 

The term, education, is used to 
mean those rather gradual pro- 
grams, processes and arrange- 
ments which tend to inform, en- 
lighten, convert and persuade, as 
contrasted with such actions as 
“directives”, formal public hear- 
ings, “cease and desist” orders, 
and enforcement by judicial de- 
cree with possible fines or impris- 
onment. In a sentence, it may be 
said that education’s role is af- 
firmative and preventive rather 
than negative and corrective. 

The Federal executive orders 
which authorized the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice, made no specific pro- 





* A substantial part of this article was 
first written as a chapter for a Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, “The Administration of Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Programs”, in the Poli- 
tical Science Department at the University 
of Penna., 1948. The author is race relations 
secretary, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and was for four years with the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice, 1941-45. 


1Executive Order 8802, Je 25, 


visions for education per se, ex- 
cept as the stipulations “to take 
appropriate steps to redress griev- 
ances” and to “recommend .. . 
all measures . . . necessary and 
proper’: were interpreted to in- 
clude programs of education also. 
The state and municipal laws, on 
the other hand, have specifically 
provided for education. A typical 
provision is that in the Massa- 
chusetts act which authorizes the 
Massachusetts Fair Employment 
Practices Commission: 


To create such advisory agencies and 
conciliation councils, local, regional or 
state-wide, as in its judgment will aid 
in effectuating the purposes of this chap- 
ter, and the commission may empower 
them to study the problems of discrimina- 
tion in all or specific fields of human re- 
lationships or in specific instances of 
discrimination, because of race, color, re- 
ligious creed, national origin, or ancestry, 
in order to foster, through community 
effort or otherwise, goodwill, cooperation 
and conciliation among the groups and 
elements of the population of the com- 
monwealth, and make recommendations 
to the commission . . . for programs of 
formal and informal education which the 
commission may recommend to the ap- 
propriate state agency.” 


In addition to such advisory 
councils, the Massachusetts law 
also permits the state agency: 


To issue such publications and such re- 
sults of investigation and research as in 


, 1941, 
Section 3. 

2Massachusetts Laws 1946, Chapter 368, 
Section 8. 








its judgment will tend to promote good- 

will and minimize or eliminate discrim- 

ination because of race, color, religious 

creed, national origin or ancestry.® 

The most recent Rhode Island 
law, creating its “State Commis- 
sion for Fair Employment Prac- 
tices,” spells out an educational 
program as among the powers 
and duties of the commission, and 
involves the state department of 
education, specifically, in its im- 
plementation. The act reads: 


(a) In order to eliminate prejudice 
among the various ethnic groups in this 
state and to further goodwill among such 
groups, the commission and the state de- 
partment of education are jointly directed 
to prepare a comprehensive educational 
program, designed for the students of the 
public schools of this state and for all 
other residents thereof, calculated to em- 
phasize the origin of prejudice against 
minority groups, its harmful effects, and 
its incompatibility with American prin- 
ciples of equality and fair play. 

(b) The commission is hereby author- 
ized to accept contributions from any 
person to assist in the effectuation of this 
section and may seek and enlist the co- 
operation of private, charitable, religious, 
labor, civic, and benevolent organizations 
for the purposes of this section.+ 


The New Jersey FEPC, so far 
as its educational role is concern- 
ed, is undergirded by the fact that 
it is established by law in the 
State Department of Education 
and is really the “Division Against 
Discrimination” of that depart- 
ment. In addition, the State Com- 
missioner of Education is charged 


8[bid., Section 9. 


4Rhode Island State Fair Employment 
Practices Act, 1949, (mimeographed draft), 


Section 7. 
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with the enforcement of the law.* 


The city ordinances have also 
stipulated that education shall be 
one of the functions of municipal 
FEPC agencies. The Philadelphia 
ordinance, for instance, specifies 
that: 


The commission is authorized to and shall 
. formulate and carry out a com- 
prehensive educational program designed 
to eliminate and prevent prejudice and 
discrimination based upon race, color, re- 
ligion, national origin or ancestry.® 


Both on the state and munic- 
ipal levels, it will be found, FEPC 
laws have provided for the utiliza- 
tion of education as one of the 
means of achieving the objectives 
of fair employment. It is also to 
be expected that, as and if this 
new public policy is further ac- 
cepted and translated into both 
Federal and state laws, such laws 
will contain definite provisions for 
education. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION 
IN PRACTICE 


The Federal, state and munici- 
pal fair employment practice 
agencies, in actuality, have (1) 
published and distributed educa- 
tional material, (2) made recom- 
mendations of educational pro- 
grams to school systems and other 
agencies, (3) accepted invitations 
to speak on the problems of mi- 
nority group employment and re- 
lated fields, and (4) worked con- 
sultatively with citizen groups, in- 
cluding organized labor and or- 


5New Jersey Laws 1945, Chapter 169. 
6The Philadelphia Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Ordinance Mr 12, 1948, Section 6 (c). 
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ganized management. In these 
ways the agencies have both 
obeyed the law and recognized the 
importance of education in creat- 
ing a climate favorable to fair 
employment and favorable to the 
operation of the agencies. 


The Federal Program 


The Federal Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice, under edu- 
cation, used every opportunity 
that time and money allowed, to 
explain the purposes of the FEPC 
program, the advantages of non- 
discriminatory employment, and 
to erase misconceptions about the 
program and its methods. Mem- 
bers of the Committee addressed 
labor conventions, wrote for in- 
dustry and labor magazines or 
permitted interviews, and spoke 
over the radio whenever invited. 
Staff members worked closely 
with local unions, spoke to many 
organizations, encouraged the or- 
ganization of “goodwill” groups 
within and outside of industrial 
establishments, and used their in- 
fluence in their respective com- 


munities for constructive ap- 
proaches in solving intergroup 
problems. Their offices also dis- 


tributed literature on the general 
problems of intergroup relations. 

The Division of Review and 
Analysis also studied, recorded and 
made available to those concerned 
“the best techniques” of handling 
racial strikes and settling dis- 
putes arising out of the investiga- 
tion of complaints. The division 
also pursued independent research 
on management and union tech- 


niques for integrating Negroes 
and Mexicans into war industries. 
These studies of “best techniques” 
were used by government, labor 
and management personnel in ob- 
serving the executive order and 
in meeting manpower demands of 
expanding war production. 

The Information Office attached 
to the Federal committee was dedi- 
cated to keeping the public in- 
formed of the committee’s work 
and to maintaining liaison be- 
tween the press and the commit- 
tee. 

Among the printed educational 
aids produced by the Federal 
FEPC were Minorities in Defense 
(1942), showing the chronological 
steps the government had taken 
to overcome discriminatory em- 
ployment in defense and war in- 
dustries and FEPC—How It Oper- 
ates (1944), detailing the step-by- 
step functioning of the agency 
under Executive Order 8802 (later 
9346). 

“One of the most important 
problems which the Committee has 
faced has been to achieve public 
understanding of its work’, the 
Committee observed in its first 
formal report to the public.’ 

A former chairman of the com- 
mittee, in looking back on its 
rather limited educational pro- 
gram also stated: 

One must remember that our commit- 


tee functioned during a period of war, 
where the emphasis was on _ spending 
money only for direct war production; 


7First Report, President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, Washington, 
1944 p. 17. 
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further, our budgets were always rela- 
tively small and precarious, and finally, 
only a very narrow line differentiates 
legitimate education and information from 
self-promotion and preservation—and Con- 
gress, especially in the latter years, was 
not friendly to self-promotion on the part 
of an agency like FEPC.8 


The State Advisory Councils 


The FEPC agencies in New 
Jersey, New York and Massachu- 
setts—the agencies most closely 
studied for this paper—have had 
a staff person or persons giving 
full time to their educational pro- 
grams, and each state has set up 
regional advisory councils, as au- 
thorized by law. New York, in 
1948, had ten such councils, New 
Jersey eight, and Massachusetts 
two (in addition to a statewide 
advisory council). Council mem- 
bers, as the laws suggest, are rep- 
resentative of their respective 
communities. 

The councils sponsored by the 
New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination have in- 
itiated, or taken part in, a variety 
of programs for public education. 
Some have sponsored surveys “to 
determine the extent of inter- 
group education and activity, and 
their educational materials and 
programs, with a view to coordin- 
ating the activities in this field 
of work.” Others have conducted 
forums on topics like the “Eco- 


8Interview with Malcolm Ross. Some 
purely educational activities were also car- 
ried on by other branches of the govern- 
ment, like the Office of Production, Man- 
agement and War Manpower Commission, 
through their respective minority group 
programs. 


nomics of Discrimination” and 
have tackled special projects like 
employment or housing. Still 
others have cooperated in differ- 
ent ways with local school sys- 
tems and colleges. 


“In many of the schools” to use 
the words of the New York Com- 
mission, “complete programs have 
been developed to reach every stu- 
dent. The planning of such pro- 
grams has involved not only school 
administrators, teachers and pu- 
pils, but, in many instances, com- 
munity organizations and parent- 
teacher associations. The effort is 
to develop a program which will 
permeate the entire curriculum, 
the extra-curricular activities and 
school-community relations to the 
end that school and home will 
work together toward better hu- 
man relations.” ° 

In New Jersey the advisory 
councils have been organized along 
county lines. Their principal ac- 
tivity has been a series of county 
employment surveys, for which 
technical assistance was furnished 
by the State Division Against Dis- 
crimination. Called “the most out- 
standing contribution” of the coun- 
cils, these surveys by the end of 
1948 had covered 98 communities, 
591 employers, 511 labor unions, 
and approximately 282,300 em- 
ployees, according to Joseph L. 
Bustard, Assistant Commissioner 


%4nnual Report, State Commission 
Against Discrimination, 1946, pp. 288ff and 
Ibid, 1948, p. 96. Also director of the New 
York Commission and staff members at- 
tached to councils. 
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of Education in charge of the 
FEPC program.’® 

The findings of these surveys 
are referred back to the respec- 
tive councils for study. During the 
course of study, councils have in- 
vited to conference the employers 
or union leaders whose industries 
and unions are covered in the re- 
port, and in these off-record meet- 
ings, mutually accepted plans have 
been adopted to bring current em- 
ployment practices in line with the 
fair employment law. Some of 
the valuable results of the employ- 
ment surveys, as sponsored by the 
councils, have been summarized by 
the agency as follows:" 


1. They provide a local medium where- 
by professional staff members may have 
an opportunity to carry out the educa- 
tional features of the law with employ- 
ers, workers and minority group mem- 
bers. 

2. These surveys provide a source oi 
authoritative information on employment 
policies and practices whereby local 
groups of citizens may develop construc- 
tive educational programs. 

3. In all areas of the state, they prove 
that the fears of many employers can 
be dissipated by the successful experiences 
of other employers, not only in the same 
counties but in the same line of business. 

4. These surveys also show that edu- 
cation without legislation has accomp- 
lished little in the past as reflected by 
surveys conducted by the Labor Com- 
mission in 1903 and by the Department 
of Institutions and Agencies in 1935. 
Most of the improved practices have oc- 
cured in very recent years. 

5. They provide an excellent opportun- 


10“Qperation of the New Jersey Law 
Against Discrimination”, Journal of Negro 
Education, Spring, 1949, p. 130. 

114Amnual Report 1946-47, New Jersey 
Division Against Discrimination, p. 12ff. 


ity to measure the kind and degree of 

prejudice existing against members of 

minority groups. 

6. They provide an opportunity to make 
available to employers the services of 
the Division in a consultant capacity to- 
ward preventing or solving employee re- 
lations problems, and also to assist in 
tapping new reservoirs of labor. 

7. The amount and kinds of discrimi- 
nation disclosed by these studies defin- 
itely show the need for a vigorous pro- 
gram of education and correction, if the 
people of the State of New Jersey are 
to be rid of the costs imposed upon them 
by discrimination. 

The Massachusetts Commission 
has activated advisory councils in 
Springfield and Boston, but it in- 
herited a state-wide advisory coun- 
cil whose members are representa- 
tive of all sections of the state and 
who, before the creation of the 
Commission, constituted the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee for Racial and 
Religious Understanding. 

The representativeness of the 
councils may be seen from the 
membership of the Springfield 
council. Its chairman, who is also 
chairman of the board of a ma- 
chinery manufacturing company, 
and its sixteen other members are 
distributed as follows: 


IRMA. caccsicce ee et a 3 
ROU AIR i isc2sidsssackcansesaseazserteex eee y 
IN oe oc csideccentsaasi occas Z 
ARERR 3, «och cu teienpecaiteares aed 
Ro scisctseckicjacotradaeeadntines 2 
ARON 55547-2hopavaadpsessiennmie Gs Go 1 
SOMIARE VM Me ois casccscsscsescntscdasssrevccussee 1 
TRGRIAR CREO since cccnscacdstspeseneontsorves 2 


The Council early addressed it- 
self to interpreting the Massachu- 
setts law to the public and under- 
took the special project of pro- 
moting employment in the leading 
local stores. 
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General Educational Programs 
on the State Level 


The Educational Division of the 
New York Commission, in addi- 
tion to collaborating with the local 
and regional councils, has devel- 
oped and issued, or secured for 
distribution, posters, radio scripts, 
films and pamphlets. It super- 
vises the staff members who work 
with advisory councils, and it de- 
veloped the idea and plans for 
workshops which community coun- 
cils have been holding in different 
parts of the state and at differ- 
ent colleges. The Division also se- 
cures the cooperation of the State 
Radio Bureau of the New York 
Department of Commerce, and 
other public agencies which may 
help on the local or regional level. 

In 1946, members of the New 
York Commission delivered 105 
addresses before different organi- 
zations throughout the state. In 
1948 approximately 500 organiza- 
tions used its speakers bureau; ap- 
proximately 110,000 persons at- 
tended 900 showings of its films, 
and 200,000 pieces of Commission 
literature were distributed. This 
printed material included the fol- 
lowing titles: 

1. An Equal Chance, a graphic 
description of the commission’s 
operations designed particularly 
for employees. 


2. Inside Facts, a primer on the 
FEPC law intended for employers 
and employment agencies (third 
revision). 

3. Educational Aids Available 
to Community Groups, an outline 





of the commission’s educational 
services. 

4. “Toward Better Human Re- 
lations,” a description of a human 
relations workshop sponsored by 
the commission (reprinted from 
the New York State Educational 
Journal). 

5. “People: Individuals or 
Stereotypes?”—a _ thought-provok- 
ing article contrasting the pic- 
tures in people’s minds with the 
real thing (reprinted from the 
Trade Union Courier). 

In one example of education 
through conference, the Commis- 
sion brought about the formula- 
tion of a new industry objective 
on the part of the Comics Maga- 
zine Publishers Association. This 
trade organization which sells mil- 
lions of comic books annually to 
all age groups, last year (1948) 
adopted a resolution pledging it- 
self to “cooperation with the New 
York State Commission Against 
Discrimination in avoidance of 
stereotypes, and _ constructive 
treatment of material so that it 
may tend to improve relations 
among all our people.” 

The Massachusetts FEPC agency 
has pioneered in a survey of la- 
bor unions’ constitutions, rituals 
and practices in order to help 
these organizations bring their 
practices into line with the Mas- 
sachusetts law. 

During its first year Massachu- 
setts commissioners and staff de- 
livered 180 addresses. A sampling 


122A nnual Report, State Commission 
Against Discrimination, 1948 
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of the Massachusetts audiences 
shows the spread of interest typi- 
cal of all the groups addressed in 
the three states: American As- 
sociation of University Women, 
B’nai B’rith, Hillel Foundation, 
Boston Retail Credit Women’s As- 
sociation, Boston Trade Associa- 
tion Executives, City of Cambridge 
Bar Association, Malden Chamber 
of Commerce, Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Savings Banks Wo- 
men, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, several Rotary and other 
service clubs, and CIO stewards, 
committeemen and officers of lo- 
cal unions.** 

The New Jersey program of 
general education, for the year 
1947 included 205 addresses by 
staff members in fifty-six commu- 
nities, before audiences that to- 
taled 26,000 persons. Eight other 
programs were on the radio, four 
on major stations. Staff members 
have written several articles for 
magazines, and the agency has dis- 
tributed thousands of pieces of 
literature obtained from other pri- 
vate and public agencies. The 
New Jersey agency also sponsored 
a workshop in intergroup relations 
at the Rutgers University summer 
school, a project which has con- 
tinued in succeeding summers. 

One of the two assistants to 
the deputy commissioner of edu- 
cation is in charge of the educa- 
tional program and supervises the 
field staff when engaged in educa- 
tional activities. 


18Annual Report, Massachusetts Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission, 1947. 


Education by the Municipal 
Agencies 


The municipal FEPC agencies 
in Minneapolis, Milwaukee and 
Philadelphia have followed closely 
the patterns of the state agencies, 
in so far as their budgets would 
allow. They have given priority 
to what is called “the educational 
approach.” They have tried to 
“win friends and influence peo- 
ple’, especially those people over 
whom the FEPC laws have juris- 
diction. The agencies have printed 
their own informative literature 
and have distributed much more 
published by other organizations. 
Each of them has utilized every 
opportunity to send speakers to 
varied audiences, both directly and 
by way of radio. 


Recently the Minneapolis Fair 
Employment Practice Committee 
printed a striking 6-page folder, 
“What FEPC Means to You,” in 
which it describes how the com- 
mission works and its services to 
employers and labor unions. Dur- 
ing 1948 the part-time executive 
director of the commission ad- 
dressed 30 meetings of civic, busi- 
ness, labor and student groups 
and with the aid of commission 
members, held 100 personal con- 
ferences with city government of- 
ficials, workers in related fields, 
and representatives of employment 
agencies, business and labor.'* 


The Philadelphia Commission on 


14Tqwo-Year Report on Operations Je 1, 
1947 to Je 30, 1949, Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission, Minneapolis, Minn., (mim- 
eographed). 
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Fair Employment Practice un- 
doubtedly achieved the broadest 
public education in 1948 when it 
sponsored “Fair Employment 
Week,” with the blessings of a 
proclamation by the Mayor and 
implemented with some 2,000 pla- 
cards posted in every section of 
the city, including the windows 
of leading downtown stores. In 
addition, the newspapers marked 
the week by news announcements, 
feature articles and editorials; the 
radio carried twenty different pro- 
grams, and numerous audiences 
arranged special meetings. This 
citywide observance, with its col- 
orful orange and green window 
cards, assuredly reached thou- 
sands of people never before aware 
of the FEPC program. Under edu- 
cation the Philadelphia agency al- 
so includes these arrangements 
which cooperatively promote bet- 
ter understanding of the policy 
and program of fair employment: 


1. A Business Advisory Com- 
mittee, headed by the executive 
of a leading industry, which com- 
mittee meets monthly and brings 
in other businessmen to hear and 
exchange views with those who 
have already experienced the 
merits of fair employment. Its 
speakers have included both local 
and out-of-town industrialists. 


2. A conference between com- 
mission members and some staff 
with members of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education and some of 
its staff. 


8. The mailing by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, using its own 
stationery, of instructions to its 








members suggesting the proper 
questions the re-employment inter- 
view should contain, and what 
questions are legal, and what not, 
on application forms. 

The Philadelphia agency has al- 
so produced and distributed FEPC 
literature; it has sent speakers to 
a wide classification of meetings 
and conferences, from Parent- 
Teachers Association to the Cen- 
tral Labor Union, A. F. of L. In 
the latter case, the address made 
by the agency’s chairman was in- 
cluded in the annual directory of 
the C. L. U. The agency is now 
working on a brochure, “What 
Are Employers’ Rights and Op- 
portunities Under the FEPC law?” 
and has in preparation a series 
of one-minute “spots” for the 
radio. 


CONCLUSION 


An examination of the opera- 
tions of state and municipal 
FEPC agencies shows that a sub- 
stantial part of their time, energies 
and budget is devoted to educa- 
tion—to “those rather gradual 
programs, processes and arrange- 
ments which tend to inform, en- 
lighten, convert and persuade”... 
which are “affirmative and preven- 
tive rather than negative and cor- 
rective.” This “educational ap- 
proach” is used not only in deal- 
ing with parties charged with 
violation of FEPC laws, but even 
more with persons and groups rep- 
resenting employers and employ- 
ees and the public against whom 
there are no complaints of law 
violation. Some circles point to 
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the fact that none of the state or 
local FEPC agencies has held a 
single public hearing, although 
two (New York and New Jersey) 
have been functioning since 1945, 
as an index of the success of the 
“educational approach.” 

Thus, the FEPC educational 
programs have significance as a 
factor in achieving the objectives 
of fair employment legislation. If 
more people understand the law 
and its implications, and if more 
pivotal individuals and groups 


lend their support to it, the 
chances for effective administra- 
tion stand to improve. Further- 
more, the educational activities of 
local and regional councils give 
the respective agencies an instru- 


ment (1) for promoting fair em- 
ployment practices on an area 
much broader than that of a 
single case involving perhaps only 
one complainant and a respondent, 
and (2) for improving the over- 
all climate of intergroup relations. 





A Modern Moses: Harriet Tubman 


SISTER MARY EUSEBIUS 


Sister of Mercy, Brooklyn, N. Y. Community 


The story that I am about to 
tell is not new. It is, however, 
one that has been forgotten. Yet, 
it is a story that should be remem- 
bered, for it is the tale of the 
struggle of a woman to secure hu- 
man rights for her people. The 
account itself deals with the life 
of one individual, but it is a recog- 
nized fact that an individual is 
often symbolic of the hopes, the 
aspirations, and the yearnings of 
a whole people. In this age of ours 
when there is a definite striving 
for an understanding amongst na- 
tions, and peoples, and races, such 
as the world has not witnessed 


heretofore, the life of Harriet 
Tubman will hold interest for 
many. 


The Negro especially has rea- 
son to know and to be proud of the 
history of Harriet Tubman. The 
Negro inherits the human char- 
acteristics of hero-worship, yet he 
has had little opportunity of ap- 
preciating the deeds of his own 
race. He has suffered from dis- 
crimination over so long a period 
that he himself has seldom looked 
for greatness in his own race. He 
has adopted that contemptuous at- 
titude held by the Hebrews of 
ancient times, “Can anything of 
good come out of Nazareth?” 


* Editorial Note: Those persons who are 
interested in documentation, should consult 
the master’s thesis, St. John’s University. 
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During the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, the name of 
Harriet Tubman was known far 
and wide. In England, in Ireland, 
in Scotland, in Canada, there were 
people who were interested in the 
deeds of a little black woman in 
America who was known to her 
people as “Moses”. In the United 
States too, her name was blazed 
along the Eastern coast, from New 
England to Florida, but for very 
different reasons. In one case, 
amongst those who aimed at liber-, 
ating the Negroes of America, 
Harriet was hailed as a great wo- 
man, daring, courageous, a martyr 
to her cause. To those who were 
determined to maintain the slave 
system in America, Harriet was 
a menace, a witch, an evil-doer. 


And Harriet, herself? Harriet 
considered herself neither great, 
nor courageous, nor anything ap- 
proaching the status of a martyr. 
Neither did she consider herself 
a menace, nor a witch, nor an 
evil-doer. She was simply fired 
with an ideal that was clearly de- 
fined in her consciousness, and 
she devoted all her energies to the 
accomplishment of that ideal. She 
wanted freedom, freedom to live 
and move and labor as a human 
being and not as a chattel; and 
she wanted that freedom, not for 
herself alone, but for her people. 
She seemed to take upon her shoul- 
ders the burdens of her whole race 
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A MODERN MOSES: 


here in America. Their woes were 
her woes; their hardships her 
hardships. And so she determined 
that she would do all in her power 
to liberate her people from their 
bondage so that they might live 
and breathe the air of freedom 
and justice of which America was 
so boastful. 

It was in one of my American 
History courses at St. John’s Uni- 
versity in Brooklyn, that I first 
came upon the name of Harriet 
Tubman. Although I had done 
much research along historical 
lines, I had never so much as heard 
of Harriet. Dr. Walter L. Willi- 
gan, head of the social studies 
department, sent me on my first 
search after Harriet’s story. I had 
but one lead upon which to work. 
I was told: “Harriet Tubman was 
a slave who operated her own 
Underground Railroad previous to 
the Civil War. She also acted as 
a spy and a nurse for the Union 
armies during the war.” 


This was the initial step that 
led me into a search that ended 
with my adoption of the story of 
Harriet Tubman as the theme for 
a dissertation. I wondered, at first, 
why Harriet’s name. was not 
known. Then I came to the con- 
clusion that historians of the past 
have generally disregarded the 
role of women and have consigned 
them to the background. Then too 
Harriet was not only a woman, 
but a colored woman. That fact 
in itself was sufficient for non- 
recognition in Harriet’s day. She 
lived in the times of slavery, and 
for a colored woman to serve in 
any capacity was nothing at which 
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to marvel. In general, her ser- 
vices were taken for granted, or 
were totally ignored, and her own 
people for whom she sacrificed 
and labored so greatly were too 
ignorant to realize the extent of 
her labors in their behalf. 


There were some persons of re- 
nown, however, who recognized 
the spirit of service in the soul 
of that little black woman, and 
these did not hesitate to associ- 
ate their names with hers. There 
was Governor Andrew of Mas- 
sachusetts who was instrumental 
in sending her to the front lines 
when the Union armies tried to 
penetrate the coast of the South- 
ern states. There was William 
Seward, ex-Governor of New York 
State, and Secretary of State in 
the Presidential Cabinet, who es- 
poused her cause and pleaded for 
a pension for her from Congress. 
There was that literary group of 
New England, the Emersons, the 
Alcotts, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James Russell Lowell, who listened 
to her graphic accounts of slave 
life and helped her in her work. 
There were the leading exponents 
of women’s rights, Susan B. An- 
thony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Lydia Maria Child, who toured 
the country to give lectures and 
who recognized the power that 
Harriet had over her audiences 
when she was called upon to speak. 
There was even Queen Victoria 
of England who on the occasion 
of her Jubilee had a medal sent 
across the ocean to Harriet as a 
mark of recognition to one who 
had served her people well. All 
these were familiar with the his- 
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tory of the runaway, Harriet, of 
the “Moses” who spirited her peo- 
ple away from the bondage of 
slavery, of the one who had a 
reward of forty thousand dollars 
upon her head. But let us hear 
somewhat of Harriet’s story. 

It was in a little hamlet of 
Bucktown, on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, where Harriet, then 
called Araminta Ross, first opened 
her eyes to the light of day. Har- 
riet’s family belonged to Edward 
Brodas, owner of a large planta- 
tion and of many slaves. In some 
ways, Ben, her father, was more 
fortunate than many another 
slave, for he had his own little 
cabin where he and his wife could 
live together and bring up their 
children, at least during their 
early years. They knew, of course, 
that their children were not com- 
pletely theirs. Just as soon as 
they were old enough to perform 
some chore, they knew that they 
would be pressed into service on 
the plantation, or hired out to a 
neighboring planter, or sold. 

It did not take Harriet long to 
awake to the realization that she 
was not free, but that all that she 
had, and all that she was, lay at 
the disposal of “The Master”. At 
the age of six she was whisked 
away and hired out to a weaver 
who lived about ten miles from 
her cabin. With all the homesick- 
ness of any child, she cried and 
begged to be taken back to her 
mother. Her mistress was far 
from patient, and the child hated 
her work, but she hated her mis- 
tress more. 

Apparently a failure in the line 
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of weaving, Harriet was sent out 
to low marshy lands to watch the 
muskrat traps. It was with a 
lighter heart that little Harriet 
took up her new task. She was 
glad to be away from the house 
and away from the work and the 
people that she hated with all her 
childish heart. When she felt es- 
pecially miserable or lonesome, 
she could throw herself down on 
the ground and cry, and let out 
some of the pentup emotion that 
welled up within her and which 
she had to control while she was 
in the house. Many a time when 
she pulled in a trap and looked 
at the frightened little muskrat 
caught within, she would look 
earnestly at him and talk to him. 
“You’re just like me. Caught in 
a trap, that’s what we are. Only 
that I’m scared of you, and the 
master might find out and beat me, 
I'd let you go. Some day that’s 
what is going to happen to me. 
Somebody will let me out of the 
trap, and J’ll run so fast, that no- 
body will ever catch me. That’s 
what I’m going to do, when I get 
big enough.” 

In the accomplishment of her 
task, Harriet often had to wade 
into cold water. She was not old 
enough to take proper care of 
herself, and no one bothered to 
know whether the child was well 
or ill. One day, she was burning 
with fever, but she went out into 
the marshy land as usual. Dur- 
ing the night, the fever raged in 
all of its fury. A sick slave child 
was a nuisance, and so Harriet 
was sent back to her parents. 

Home again under her mother’s 
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care, Harriet soon romped around 
with the other children, but she 
felt older, much older than she 
had felt but a short time before. 
She was a child of nature. She 
loved the outdoors. She would 
listen with rapture to the singing 
of the birds and she would try 
to vie with them in producing 
melody from her own little throat. 
She loved to watch them soar up- 
wards and fly through the sky. 
To her they became symbolic of 
freedom. Some day, she thought, 
she would fly away too, and then 
she would do great things. 

Harriet was not left idle for 
long. She was sent to another 
mistress to do general housework 
and to mind a sick baby. If ever 
a slave were to be tamed into 
absolute submission and obedience, 
Harriet’s new mistress had all the 
qualifications for that task. Har- 
riet’s ability to think for herself, 
her determined little manner, her 
ability to size up a situation for 
herself, were not qualifications that 
a slave-breaker admired. A raw- 
hide whip was ever at hand for 
refractory slaves, 
came to know that whip well. For 
years, the marks of the unmerci- 
ful beatings that she received 
from that mistress scarred her 
body. No child could long endure 
such harsh treatment, and again 
Harriet’s health broke, but not her 
spirit. 

As a house slave, Harriet was 
considered a failure and a prob- 
lem. Therefore, she was sent to 
the fields to do hard manual tasks. 
Rit, her mother, felt that this was 


a disgrace for a child of hers, and 


and Harriet. 
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she grieved at seeing her “Minty” 
turned into a “low-down field 
hand’. On the other hand, Har- 
riet was delighted. It wasn’t that 
she hated work; it was the stern 
repression required in indoor work 
that she could not endure. The 
outdoors gave her a sense of free- 
dom. She could run, and sing, and 
laugh, and breathe in the fresh 
air of the earth while she was 
outdoors, and these were some of 
the things that she could not do 
indoors. Back and forth over the 
fields she scampered as she car- 
ried heavy buckets of water to 
the men laboring on the planta- 
tion. Harriet’s muscles became 
firm and hard, and before long 
she was able to do as much or 
more than any man could do. The 
fact that she was a girl made 
no difference. Heavy work had to 
be done, and she was put to work- 
ing along with the other field 
hands, and she plowed, she drove 
the oxcart, she split rails, and 
she hauled heavy logs. 

Harriet had always loved to 
sing. Her voice grew true and 
strong and the slaves always knew 
when Harriet was around. They 
followed the leadership of her 
voice and they could recognize it 
from afar. Little did she or any 
of her companions then realize 
that within a few short years that 
very voice would be to them as 
a “voice crying in the wilder- 
ness”, beckoning them to rise up 
at night from their bondage, and 
to follow her to freedom. 

One night, a young slave at- 
tempted to escape. Harriet knew 
about the plan, and she was de- 
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termined to be around in case any 
emergency should arise. She 
knew the horrors in store for a 
runaway that was caught, and she 
wanted to make sure that this 
slave would not be caught. Some- 
how, the overseer became suspi- 
cious. That night when a group of 
slaves went to the village store, 
he went too. Suddenly he saw a 
young slave move toward the door. 
He took the two-pound iron weight 
from the counter and hurled it 
through the air. Harriet saw his 
quick movement. Like a flash she 
bounded to the doorway to block 
the overseer’s path. As she did 
so, the weight, with a heavy thud, 
pounded into her forehead and 
fractured her skull. She dropped 
to the floor unconscious, with blood 
gushing from her head. The 
frightened slaves thought that she 
was dead. They did what they 
could for her and carried her back 
to her cabin. Meanwhile, the run- 
away was captured. Harriet’s 
sacrifice had been in vain. 
Harriet hung between life and 
death for some time. The wound 
in her head gradually healed, but 
a deep scar was left upon her 
brow, a mark that she carried for 
the remainder of her life. It 
seemed almost to tag her as a 
victim of sacrifice, destined to la- 
bor and suffer much for her peo- 
ple. It was during those days of 
weakness and suffering that Har- 
riet turned to the Lord and prayed. 
God came into her life as a liv- 
ing factor, and to Him did she 
turn for comfort and help. 
Harriet recovered, but the dent 
made in her skull pressed on her 
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brain and the pain in her head 
was, at times, almost unbearable. 
Often she fell into a state of som- 
nolency from which it was diffi- 
cult to arouse her. Apparently she 
would fall asleep in the midst of 
a conversation; yet, when she 
awakened, she would pick up the 
conversation just where it had 
been left off, as though no break 
had intervened. There were times 
when she would sink down to the 
ground and fall into a deep reverie 
in which voices and visions of an- 
other world seemed to carry her 
out of the natural and into the 
fields of the supernatural. 


Gradually the slaves began to 
think that the girl was develop- 
ing into a half-wit. They were 
sorry for her, and they left her 
alone with her thoughts. Harriet 
did not mind this. She knew that 
she was just as keen and obser- 
vant as before her accident, and 
she did not care if her master did 
think she was growing dull and 
stupid, as the mark on her fore- 
head made her look. She knew 
that he would try to get rid of 
her, but she had her plans about, 
the future too. 


A few years dragged on. Har- 
riet grew strong again and by 
the time that she was nineteen, 
she was again equal in strength to 
any on the plantation. Her feats 
of muscular strength were often 
exhibited by her master, although 
he considered her dull and stupid 
mentally. When she was about 
twenty-four, he married her, 
against her will, to a free Negro 
from a nearby plantation, but this 
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did not free her from the labors 
of her own plantation. 

Life did not become easier for 
Harriet after her marriage to 
John Tubman. He believed in tak- 
ing life easy, and as long as Har- 
riet went on working, his needs 
were taken care of. Harriet, who 
had been active all her life, could 
not understand laziness on the 
part of a well man, but there was 
nothing that she could do about 
it. Even her energetic disposition 
could not change John Tubman. 

Harriet began to wonder about 
these “free Negroes”. She decided 
to look up the records of her 
mother’s bondage, for slavery was 
transmitted from mother to child. 
She earned a few dollars by hir- 
ing herself out to some extra la- 
bor and with these dollars she 
went to a lawyer and requested 
him to look up her mother’s rec- 
ords. He looked backwards over 
a period of sixty years, but he 
could find no will wherein old Rit’s 
name was mentioned. Harriet in- 
sisted that he go back even fur- 
ther. Old Rit did not know how 
old she was, and Harriet knew 
that there must be some record 
concerning her ownership. Grudg- 
ingly the lawyer went back five 
years further. Old Rit’s history 
was found. She had been willed 
to the service of a little grand- 
daughter of the family, and was 
to have been liberated after some 
years of service. The little child 


had died at an early age and Rit 
was thereby free. No one had ever 
informed Rit of this and she had 
been maintained in the service of 
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the family over the years. 

Harriet’s whole sense of justice 
was outraged. The fraud that had 
been inflicted upon her mother had 
likewise extended to her children. 
If her mother had been entitled to 
freedom, her children should 
never have been slaves. Yet, two 
of her sisters already had been 
sold off to a chain gang and had 
been driven off to the South where 
they might never be located again. 
She and the rest of her sisters 
and brothers had been put to work 
as soon as they were capable of 
being used and now that some of 
them had grown and had married, 
their children too were being held 
in slavery. Harriet could scarcely 
contain herself with the rage that 
filled her. The stage was set; Har- 
riet was ready for action. 

A hidden conclave was arranged 
with several of Harriet’s brothers. 
She begged them to escape with 
her while there was time. Two 
of them agreed to go with her to 
the North. At night they met her 
at the time and place appointed. 
After they had started on their 
way, however, they lost courage, 
and they forced Harriet to return 
with them before their absence 
was discovered. Harriet returned. 
She knew that she could never 
force her brothers on with the 
speed that would be necessary 
once they had lost their courage. 
Yet, her plans were not changed. 
It would be hard to go alone, but 
she was determined to do so. She 
would take the North Star as her 
outward guide, and the Lord 


would be her inward consolation. 
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This would be enough for her. She 
was sure that she would be di- 
rected to safety. 

One night, Harriet stole quietly 
from her cabin and headed for 
the marshes. Swamps are a fear- 
ful place, especially at night, but 
Harriet knew that dogs would be 
sent after her to pick up the 
scent, and so she knew that it 
was better to plunge through 
watery land where the scent would 
be lost. Where she was going, or 
how she might suffer on the way, 
did not matter. Her freedom was 
worth any price. She turned to 
God in her desperation and cried, 
“I’m going to hold steady on to 
You, and I know that You'll see 
me through.” And Harriet was 
directed. She fell into the hands 
of some Quakers who forwarded 
her to Wilmington, to Thomas 
Garrett, that great friend of the 
runaway, and thence to Philadel- 
phia where she was able to take 
up her abode and find employment. 

It was in September of 1849, in 
the midst of the excitement pre- 
ceding the passage of the Fugi- 
tive Law that Harriet escaped. 
She was about twenty-nine years 
of age at the time. The ambi- 
tion of her life had been secured, 
but somehow, she was not satis- 
fied. She was free, but the rest 
of her family were still in bond- 
age, and perhaps they were pay- 
ing a heavy price for her escape. 
She determined to go back and 
bring them over the way that she 
had come. From that moment of 
resolve, championship of others 
became the keynote of Harriet’s 
ambitions. She worked hard, she 


denied herself everything except 
the bare necessities of life, and 
she hoarded her hard earned sav- 
ings as a miser would his gold. 
She frequented the office of Wil- 
liam Still at the headquarters of 
the Philadelphia Vigilance So- 
ciety. She learned routes and 
“stations” of the Underground 
Railroad, and when she thought 
that she was ready, she declared 
her intention of becoming a “con- 
ductor” on the Railroad, that is, 
one who would penetrate into the 
very heart of the Southland, and 
lead passengers Northward to 
safety. 

In December, 1850, Harriet 
set out for Baltimore. She man- 
aged to get a message to her mar- 
ried sister and told her to meet 
her with her little family. With 
the rapidity of lightning, Harriet 
brought this sister, her husband, 
and their two children across the 
borderline of the slave states and 
into freedom. In the following 
Spring, she went back again. A 
brother and two of his friends en- 
trusted themselves to her keeping. 
By this time, Harriet’s name be- 
gan to be whispered in an ever 
widening circle amongst the slaves 
of the South. They began to cher- 
ish hopes that she would come 
again, and if she did come, bands 
of them prepared themselves to 
follow her whithersoever she 
might lead them. Thus began that 
exodus of slaves, sometimes in 
small groups, sometimes in groups 
of more than twenty at one time. 
As stories spread about her in 
the slave quarters, yarns assumed 
strange proportions. By some she 
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was described as “The Black 
Ghost” who appeared in an area, 
sent out her song across the night 
air, and then vanished into the 
dark night with all those who 
went out to meet her. Some did 
not know whether she was a man 
or a woman. To all, she was a 
deliverer of her people, a figure 
that inspired hope and confidence, 
a new “Moses.” 


Fear of pursuit, travel by night, 
hiding by day, keeping children 
from crying out, made the journey 
Northward one of torture. Most 
of the travel had to be done on 
foot through swamps, across path- 
less woods, over shallow streams, 
in all sorts of weather. Many of 
these journeys were made dur- 
ing the wintertime, and suffering 
was intense. Harriet was often 
footsore and weary, but her spirit 
of endurance would not let her 
rest. Back and forth she went, 
and higher and higher mounted 
the rewards that were offered for 
her capture. Yet, nothing could 
deter her in her work. 


Having brought most of her 
sisters and brothers and their fam- 
ilies as well as several hundred 
other slaves to safety, Harriet de- 
termined to make a special trip 
and rescue her old mother and 
father. Both were in their late 
seventies, and she could not bear 
to think of them, alone, and per- 
haps suffering. In June, 1857, she 
went back for them. In a race 
against odds she managed to get 
the old folks away. She brought 


them to Canada to a settlement 
of free Negroes, for she feared 
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to leave them in the States where 
tension was growing and where 
civil strife was threatening. 


Life in Canada proved too hard 
for the aged Ben and Rit, and 
many were the complaints that 
Harriet had to endure during that 
ensuing winter. The care of her 
parents presented a new problem. 
It was necessary for her to keep 
house for them and work to sup- 
port them. No longer was she free 
to move about the country to aid 
the many who were calling to her 
for help. She was anxious to re- 
sume her work of redemption, 
but until she could provide for 
the welfare of her parents, she 
knew that she could not abandon 
them. 


Realizing that her parents could 
not stand another winter in Can- 
ada, Harriet went to Auburn, 
New York, to talk matters over 
with Senator Seward. He had be- 
friended her on previous occasions 
and she knew that she could count 
on his help. She asked him to sell 
her a little house in Auburn where 
he had often allowed her to hide 
with her runaways en route to 
Canada. She did not have the 
money to pay for the house, but 
she felt that he would sell it to 
her on easy terms over a period 
of time. She was not disappointed. 
As she left Seward’s house, she 
felt relieved of a heavy burden, 
and she hurried back to Canada 
to break the good news to Ben 
and Rit. 


Once her parents were estab- 
lished at Auburn, Harriet felt the 
old urge to return to her work 
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of liberation. Times were critical, 
and she could not content her- 
self sitting back like a passive on- 
looker at a great drama. She felt 
herself a part of the great move- 
ment taking place around her, and 
she wanted to be up and doing. 
She made one more raid on the 
South in November of 1860, and 
she brought back with her a fam- 
ily of five and two other slaves 
that she picked up along the road. 
This was her nineteenth trip, her 
last raid, her last journey as a 
“conductor” on the Underground 
Railroad. Other work lay before 
her. 

Since the work of the Under- 
ground Railroad was so closely 
associated with Abolitionist activi- 
ties, Harriet came to be known 
far and wide in their midst. New 
England was the hotbed of the 
Abolitionist movement and she was 
often brought there to tell the 
stories of her raids. The tales 
of her escapades brought tears to 
the eyes of many an audience. 
They gave her money to help her 
in her work. Not a penny of this 
money would she use for her own 
nor for her parents’ needs. That 
money was for the “Cause” and 
she would allow none of it to be 
diverted to any other use. 

John Brown, of Harper’s Ferry 
fame, began to hear of Harriet. 
Knowing of her success in pene- 


trating the South, Brown felt that 
she could be his most able instru- 
ment in leading off the liberated 
slaves that he dreamed of rescu- 
ing. When he met her, he was 
satisfied. The more he talked to 


her, the less and less did he see 
her as a woman, and the more 
and more did he come to look 
upon her as an experienced gen- 
eral who knew the ground to be 
covered, the difficulties that lay 
in the way, and the possibilities 
of successful maneuvers. He sa- 
luted her and called her “Gen- 
eral Tubman,” for he recognized 
the shrewdness, the tact, the wis- 
dom, the courage, and the daring 
qualities that were in her. 
Originally, John Brown planned 
to establish hideouts in the moun- 
tains to which he would send the 
slaves, and Harriet was to lead 
them on to freedom from these 
points. However, his plans under- 
went many changes when he ac- 
tually began to put them into oper- 
ation. Harriet was sick, worn out 
from her many raids, at the time 
that Brown prepared for action. 
He did not wait for the advice, 
nor for the help that Harriet 
might have given him. To the 
amazement of his closest friends, 
he suddenly made an attack on the 
governmental arsenal at Harper’s 
Ferry, and the whole affair ended 
in disaster. When Brown was ex- 
ecuted for his offense, Harriet 
deeply mourned his death and 
blamed herself bitterly for not 
having been on hand to direct this 
friend of the Negro at the time 
when he had most needed her. 
The clouds of war between 
North and South had been gath- 
ering for years, and in April, 
1861, the storm broke. Harriet 
felt that this was her war, and 
she hastened to offer her services 
to the army. Her first offers were 
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repulsed, but Governor Andrew 
of Massachusetts promised her 
that, if ever a colored regiment 
marched out from Boston, she, 
General Tubman, would accom- 
pany it. Harriet could wait for 
no official appointment. She fol- 
lowed the Union army on its 
march Southward. She hovered 
around the Union lines and 
worked amongst the Negroes who 
fled behind the lines for protec- 
tion. 

When Governor Andrew heard 
that Major David Hunter had 
raised the first regiment of col- 
ored troops, he saw the chance 
of using Harriet as a spy and a 
scout for the armies. He knew 
that she could get in and out of 
the Confederate lines without 
arousing any suspicion as to what 
she might be doing. Thus, offi- 
cially, in May, 1862, Harriet 
boarded the transport “Atlantic” 
to begin her work with the army. 


Although Harriet could not 
read, she knew the value of cer- 
tain “pieces of paper” that made 
possible her movement from place 
to place, and these she guarded 
carefully. We shall quote one, typi- 
cal of many that were given her: 


Pass the bearer, Harriet Tubman, to 
Beaufort, and back to this place, and 
wherever she wishes to go, and give her 
free passage at all times on all Govern- 
ment transports. Harriet was sent to 
me from Boston, by Governor Andrew, 
of Mass., and is a valuable woman... 


In our limited space, it would 
be impossible to tell the whole 
story of Harriet Tubman. She or- 
ganized bands of trusty scouts, 
Negroes like herself, and sent them 
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out for information. She led sev- 
eral expeditions into the interior. 
She cooked, she washed, she 
nursed sick soldiers, she carried 
dispatches at any hour. What she 
did mattered not, as long as she 
helped “the Cause”. 

The war ended in April, 1865, 
but Harriet worked on with the 
sick and suffering until the sum- 
mer, and then she turned back to 
her old parents in Auburn. On 
her return home, a pathetic event 
occurred. She carried a pass as 
a hospital nurse and this entitled 
her to a half-rate ticket on the 
train. The conductor happened to 
be one ill-disposed toward Ne- 
groes. He refused to accept her 
ticket, and with a couple of men, 
he hurled her into the baggage 
train, with a contemptuous shout, 
“We don’t allow niggers in this 
car.” Harriet fell heavily to the 
floor of the train. Her arm was 
seriously injured from the fall, 
but there was no one to help her, 
and she lay there on the floor in 
agony for much of the journey 
homeward. 

Harriet returned home penni- 
less. She had given her services 
to the country during the war, 
but during that time she had re- 
ceived no particular pay. What 
money she did receive on occasion, 
she had used in the South for the 
destitute Negroes who fled from 
the plantations. Therefore, when 
she reached home, helpless and 
sick, she suffered from dire pov- 
erty. Secretary Seward took up 
her cause at Washington and tried 
to secure a pension for her, but 
Congress was too busy with its 
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Reconstruction policy to bother 
about a poor colored woman. In 
order to raise money for her, sev- 
eral friends wrote the account of 
her life, and the money raised in 
this manner helped her for some 
time. 

The war did not solve the prob- 
lems of Harriet’s people. They 
needed help to adjust themselves 
to freedom; they needed funds to 
educate their children. Hencefor- 
ward Harriet’s life became de- 
voted to the social aspects of life 
for the Negro. She turned her 
own home into a Home for Indi- 
gent Aged Negroes, and anyone 
who came to her for help was not 
rejected. 

At the age of eighty, Harriet 
was still trying to help her peo- 
ple. She was no longer able to 
earn much, and again her friends 
took up her cause in the halls of 
Congress. At last a pension of 
twenty dollars a month was 
granted to her. It was not much, 
but it helped. At ninety, her one 
lament was that she could “do 
no more than plan” for her peo- 
ple. In 1913, at the age of ninety- 
eight, her life drew to a close. 
In life, official recognition had 
been denied her, but in death, hon- 
ors were heaped upon her. In a 
public ceremony, presided over by 
the Mayor and many prominent 
officials, the citizens of Auburn 
unveiled a bronze tablet to her 
memory. It may be seen today at 
the entrance of the city court- 
house of Auburn. Thus_ her 
adopted city preserves her name. 


Harriet Tubman’s story lives on 


in a few other sequestered spots. 
In the Schomburg Collection of 
Negro Literature of the Harlem 
Public Library, 135th Street, New 
York, may be found the extensive 
notes and findings of Earl Con- 
rad, author of the book “Harriet 
Tubman”. Mr. Conrad gracious- 
ly gave me full access to his find- 
ings. Mrs. P. Cochrane of Roches- 
ter, niece of Sarah Elizabeth 
Bradford, author of the two early 
booklets written to support Har- 
riet, gave full permission to make 
use of any references from said 
books. Another niece of the same 
author, Mrs. Emily H. Drake, wife 
of the newspaper reporter Frank 
C. Drake who publicized Harriet’s 
story in the New York Herald, 
September 22, 1907, visited me 
and reminisced about Harriet 
whom she had known as a child 
in her grandfather’s house. In 
the Auburn Public Library may 
be found all sorts of newspaper 
accounts of Harriet, not only dur- 
ing the Civil War era, but espec- 
ially at the time of her death. A 
grandniece of Harriet resides in 
Auburn. I visited her there and 
she loaned me her treasured copy 
of the Bradford book published in 
1886. 

Harriet’s work is continuing to 
live. On Holyoke Street in Bos- 
ton may be found a Settlement 
House for the youth of the South 
End of Boston. It is called “The 
Harriet Tubman House” and was 
founded by a group of colored 
women who, like Harriet, wished 
to contribute to the welfare of 
their own people. When the 
house was formally opened, Har- 
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A MODERN MOSES: 


riet was invited to Boston to visit 
the home that would perpetuate 
her name in that city. In the par- 
lor today hangs a large picture 
of Harriet where full honor is 
paid to the slave, the “Moses”, the 
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war spy and nurse, and the social 
worker whose one aim in life was 
the betterment of her people. Har- 
riet Tubman’s story has not been 
completely forgotten! 











The Agent as a Factor in the Education of 
Negroes in the South 
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I 


From the inception of concerted 
effort to educate Negroes in the 
South the agent has had a crucial 
role. It is well to know that the 
missionaries followed the Federal 
armies and established schools 
wherever possible for the educa- 
tion of the freedmen. But this 
work had to be coordinated and 
the basic principles of the mis- 
sionary societies had to be car- 
ried to the very large number of 
workers in the field. Thus the field 
agent, an important figure in the 
system of missionary education, 
came into being. The Freedmen’s 
Bureau, established in 1865, also 
appointed agents to carry out its 
policies. Although these two sets 
of agents served two distinct or- 
ganizations, they were appointed 
on the basis of their willingness 
to carry out a very similar plan of 
education for the Negroes. Both, 
the large missionary organizations 
and the Freedmen’s Bureau had in 
mind the education of the Negroes 
principally for independent citi- 
zenship. 

Somewhat later, however, an- 
other system of agents made its 
appearance. In 1867, the first 
great philanthropic organization, 
the Peabody Fund, for the educa- 


tion of underprivileged people in 
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the South was established, and an 
agent was named to implement its 
policies and execute its program in 
the field. In like manner all the 
great educational philanthropies 
that have been established sub- 
sequently, have selected agents. 
Furthermore, out of this source of 
educational agents came a new 
type, the State Agent. The state 
agent is a hybrid private-public 
functionary. In 1910, the first 
state agent, with primary concern 
for the education of Negroes was 
employed by the State of Vir- 
ginia and paid by the Peabody 
Fund. After this other states fol- 
lowed suit until every Southern 
state has its white agent for Ne- 
gro education. The dominant 
theme or principle of education 
for Negroes followed by both the 
agents of the funds and the state 
agents has been that deemed 
proper by the educational authori- 
ties of the Southern states. In 
other words there was little or no 
conflict between the policies of 
the agents and the educational 
ideology of the South. This ide- 
ology has been essentially that of 
educating the Negro for “useful 
labor.” 


II 


Significant missionary work had 
been started some considerable 
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time before the Civil War; and 
apparently almost all of it had 
become involved in the anti-slav- 
ery attitudes of the North. One 
of the outstanding associations, 
the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, had its inception in a typi- 
cal abolitionist activity: the pro- 
tection and defense in 1839 of the 
Negro mutineers on the slaver 
Amistad. Less dramatic but equal- 
ly abolitionist in outlook were the 
tentative pre-Civil War missionary 
activities of the Methodist, the 
Presbyterian, and the Baptist or- 
ganizations. To be sure, no or- 
ganized system of education among 
the Negroes could have been un- 
dertaken among the slaves, but 
in the North, Ashum Institute had 
been established by the Presbyter- 
ians in 1854 and Wilberforce Uni- 
versity by the Northern Method- 
ists in 1865. Berea College, estab- 
lished in 1859, had been con- 
tinually assisted by the American 
Missionary Association. 


When the Civil War created the 
opportunities, therefore, the Mis- 
sionary societies were prepared to 
execute a definite policy among the 
freedmen—a policy naturally in- 
consistent with the basic interests 
of the master class. 


The need for educatirig the 
freedmen confronted the Northern 
army as a practical problem. The 
same mass ignorance which served 
the purpose of the slavocracy now 
became an immediate embarrass- 
ment to the liberating forces. It 
became apparent, in other words, 
that physical freedom and even 
material assistance, were insuf- 


ficent. The Freedmen had to be 
educated for responsible exist- 
ence. As General O. O. Howard 
observed concerning the early mili- 
tary operations in North Caro- 
lina: “(Chaplain Horace James) 
grouped the fugitives in small vil- 
lages, and diligently attended to 
their industries and their schools. 
Enlisted men were his first teach- 
Cre..." 


Thus the missionary societies 
and the liberating armies had to 
some extent a common purpose: 
that of making the former slave 
a responsible Christian individual. 
And yet while the educational ac- 
tivities of the Federal army may 
be thought of as a by-product of 
its major purpose, they were the 
sole concern of many of the mis- 
sionary societies. At an early 
period in the war the military of- 
ficials tended to depend upon the 
facilities of the societies. “When 
General Sherman and Commodore 
Dupont captured Port Royal and 


1Autobiography, Vol. II, The Baker and 
Taylor Co., New York, 1908, p. 177. On 
this point also Ullin W. Leavell says: 
“General Grant found the vast crowds of 
Negroes to be a most serious embarrass- 
ment to his army in their march upon 
Vicksburg in the Fall of 1862. He then 
commissioned one of his chaplains, the 
Reverend John Eaton, a former superin- 
tendent of public schools in Toledo, Ohio, 
who later became United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, to “the duty of super- 
intending the colored people through the 
entire region” included in his operations 
. . . (Eaton) chose local school superin- 
tendents and general educational officers . . . 
“Through churches he made urgent appeals 
for white teachers from the North and 
West, gave them their transportation, made 
opportunities for them to organize schools, 
turned over buildings to their use, and in 
various ways assisted their work.” Philan- 
thropy in Negro Education, George Pea- 
— College for Teachers, Nashville, 1930, 
Di: oa 
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the Sea Islands, South Carolina, 
in November, 1861 .. . they im- 
mediately sent urgent appeal to 
the government and to private 
philanthropists for provisions, and 
teachers for the hordes of unedu- 
cated, ignorant and impoverished 
blacks. ...” 


By the time the Civil War ended 
and the Freedmen’s Bureau was 
established, many Northern relig- 
ious societies had _ established 
schools and were sending a steady 
stream of teachers to the Freed- 
men. Congress established the Bu- 
reau of Freedmen, Refugees, and 
Abandoned Lands in 1865 and 
General O. O. Howard was de- 
tached from the command of Gen- 
eral Sherman to become its head 
with the title of Commissioner. 
Education of the freedmen became 
a major part of the bureau’s pro- 
gram and General Howard recog- 
nized the missionary societies as 
natural allies of the Bureau in 
its educational endeavors and de- 
veloped policies which provided 
for coordination of the activities 
of the many missionary agencies 
under Federal patronage.* 


General Howard found in the 
agents of the missionary societies 
congenial collaborators on whose 


2Ibid., p. 30. Leavell concludes further 
that: “Churches and Missionary Societies 
of practically all denominations, and es- 
pecially those which have been active in the 
period preceding the war, considered this 
(appeal from the army) an ‘open door’ for 
Christian and missionary endeavor. They 
were already engaged in this type of work. 
Their organizations were completed, and the 
necessary machinery for instituting such 
work was already functioning. Therefore, 
in response to the call, they took to the 
field.” 


experience he could draw. Repre- 
sentative agents of the societies 
who worked with the bureau may 
be cited. Edmund Asa Ware who 
went South as an agent of the 
American Union Commission was 
appointed Superintendent of Edu- 
cation for Georgia by General 
Howard. Richard S. Rust was gen- 
eral agent for the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society of the Methodist 
Church. Erastus M. Cravath, 
Chaplain of the 10ist Regiment 
of Ohio Volunteers, who mustered 
out of the Federal army in 1863 
to become field agent of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association pur- 
chased a school site in Nashville, 
Tennessee, with the help of the 
assistant commissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, Clinton B. 
Fisk, and named the school for 
General Fisk. 


Agents of the missionary socie- 
ties like Rust, Ware and Cravath 
and those of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau (many of whom were sol- 
diers), undertook educational 
work in the South feeling “them- 
selves the spiritual followers of 


3Leavell, op cit, p. 50. “The Bureau 
recognized in the benevolent organizations 
which were already at work in behalf of 
the Negro, agencies with which it might 
cooperate.” In a report of the Bureau's 
activities General Howard described the pro- 
cedure taken, “Though no appropriation had 
been granted by Congress for this purpose 
(schools), by using the funds derived from 
rent of ‘abandoned property’, by fitting up 
for school houses such government buildings 
as were no longer needed for military pur- 
poses, by giving transportation for teachers, 
books and school furniture, and granting 
subsistence, I was able to give material 
aid to all engaged in educational work.” 
Ho. Exec. Docs., 41st Cong., 2nd sess., No. 
142, p. 11, Report of Commissioner of 
Freedmen’s Bureau, Oct. 20, 1869. 
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the armies of Grant and Sher- 
man.” ¢ 

The agent of the missionary so- 
ciety and the agent of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau were in many cases 
veterans of the Federal army and 
the schools which were their con- 
cern had been begun by the army. 
Ties which bound them together 
were an interest in schools, a com- 
mon military experience, aboli- 
tionist background and a convic- 
tion that the desirable reconstruc- 
tion demanded that the Negro par- 
ticipate economically and political- 
ly on the same basis as anyone 
else in the society. 


III 

Much has been written about 
the missionary schools and the 
Northern teachers but the inter- 
ests opposing them have not re- 
ceived comparable attention de- 
spite their increasing influence as 
representatives of vested wealth 
and vested power. The secular 
philanthropies in the form of edu- 
cational foundations beginning 
with the Peabody Fund established 
in 1867 represented a different 
philosophy from that of the church 
—related philanthrophy of the 
missionary societies. The philos- 
ophy of the secular philanthropy 
was defined in the early operations 


*Henry L., Swint, The Northern Teacher 
in the South, 1862- 1870, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Press, Nashville, 1941, p. 57. Swint 
quotes from Linda Warfel Slaughter’s The 
Freedmen of the South, p. 110, “The army 
of blue-coated heroes who had marched 
down to battle with so lofty a courage was 
succeeded by the army of ‘Yankee school 
mana,’ armed with the Bible and spelling 
book, who invaded the South in as genuine 
spirit of heroism as the Grand army of 
pioneers who had led the way . 


of the Peabody Fund by its agent, 
Barnas Sears. 

In his letter of gift establish- 
ing the educational fund, George 
Peabody directed that it be used 
“for the promotion and encourage- 
ment of intellectual, moral, or in- 
dustrial education among the 
young of the more destitute por- 
tion of the Southern and South- 
western States of our Union; my 
purpose being that the benefits 
intended shall be distributed 
among the entire population, with- 
out other distinction than their 
needs and the opportunities of 
usefulness to them.”* It was de- 
cided to use the fund to stimulate 
the development of public educa- 
tion in the South and in this ef- 
fort the pattern of differential 
provisions of education for white 
and Negro schools was set. In a 
report to the Board of Trust of 
the fund in 1869, Agent Sears an- 
nounced, “I am inclined to adopt 
the rule, namely, $300 for one 
hundred white pupils, and $200 
for one hundred colored. It costs 
less to maintain schools for col- 
ored children than for white.” ° 

Barnas Sears played a strategic 
role in the development of public 
education in the South. He was 
an educator of some distinction. 
From 1839 to 1848, Dr. Sears was 
President of Newton Theological 
Seminary. In 1848, he succeeded 
Horace Mann as Secretary of the 
Massachussetts Board of Educa- 


5J. L. M. Curry, A Brief Sketch of 
George Peabody and a History of the 
Peabody Education Fund Through Thirty 
Years. Cambridge Univ. Press, p. 20. 


6Jbid., p. 40. 
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tion and in 1855 he became the 
president of Brown University. 
Robert Winthrop, chairman of the 
board of trust administering the 
Peabody Fund asked the President 
of Brown to draw up a statement 
as to how the fund should be ad- 
ministered. The statement that 
Sears prepared so pleased the 
trustees that he was asked to be- 
come the general agent for the 
fund. Sears resigned from Brown 
and entered upon his duties with 
the Fund in September 1867. 

Sears not only showed discrim- 
ination in establishing a policy of 
inequity in the distribution of 
funds to white and Negro schools, 
but became an ardent advocate of 
segregation and made claims that 
Mr. Peabody approved the policy 
he pursued. 


“T will now state our position, which 
is perfectly well known to you. We 
assume no control whatever over the 
arrangement of the schools to which 
assistance is accorded. We have nothing 
to do with any party questions, or with 
the policy pursued by Municipal or 
State authorities. We only wish to aid 
in the work of universal education. If 
separate schools are provided for the 
two races, and both of them are pleased 
with the arrangement, we can have no 
embarrassment in co-operating with the 
state authorities. If the law requires 
mixed schools, and the children, whether 
white or black, generally attend them, 
we shall have no difficulty in our work. 
But if the State supports only mixed 
schools, and the white children do not 
attend them, we should naturally aid, 
not the colored children who enjoy, ex- 
clusively, the benefit of the public school 
money, but the white children who are 
left to grow up in ignorance. If it be 
said that the white children ought to 
attend the mixed schools, and that it is 
their own fault, or that of their parents, 


if they do not, we reply that we are 

not called on to pronounce judgement on 

that subject . . . (Mr. Peabody) has 
read all that I have written upon this 
subject, and approves of every word.’ 

This statement was published in 
a New Orleans paper in 1869 but 
in his communications to the board 
of trustees of the fund, Sears was 
more forthright. He wrote to Mr. 
Winthrop saying that, “South Car- 
olina, like Louisiana, is afflicted 
with the curse of trying to have 
mixed schools.” From this private 
opinion, it was to be seen that 
Sears believed in segregation 
which his subsequent activities 
corroborated.’ Sears opposed the 
ideology and idealism the mission- 
ary societies represented and un- 
der the guise of feasibility and ex- 
pediency worked aggressively with 
the anti-democratic governments 
of the restored South. 

To insure the continuation of 
his policies, just before his death, 
Sears recommended that Jabez 
Lamar Monroe Curry be his suc- 
cessor as General Agent of the 
Peabody Fund. In 1882 Sears died 
and Curry duly filled his role. J. 
L. M. Curry was a Southerner, 
who graduated from Harvard Law 
School in the class of 1845. He 
served in the United States Con- 
gress from 1875 until secession 
and took a seat in the Confererate 
Congress in 1861. Shortly after- 





TI bid., p. 61. His Italics 


8Jbid., p. 64. Sears lobbied successfully 
in Congress to the end that provisions for 
unmixed schools be deleted from the Civil 
Rights Bill of 1875. In reporting his suc- 
cess to Mr. Winthrop he said that he 
talked with all the leading Senators but 
contemptuously explained that he did not 
see “Sumner and his trained monkeys.” 
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ward he entered the Conferedate 
army and served as an aide on 
the staffs of General Joseph E. 
Johnston and Joseph Wheeler. 
From 1865 to 1868 he was presi- 
dent of Howard College and left 
that position to become a profes- 
sor at the University of Richmond 
where he remained until he suc- 
ceeded Sears. 


In 1882, the same year that 
Sears died and Curry succeeded 
to the general agency of the Pea- 
body Fund, John F. Slater, a New 
England merchant died leaving a 
bequest of $1,000,000 to be used for 
Negro education in the South. 
Rutherford B. Hayes who had 
been a trustee of the Peabody Fund 
since 1876, became president of 
the corporation administering the 
Slater Fund. The pattern which 
had been set in the operation of 
the Peabody Fund was followed 
in the organization of the new 
foundation and a General Agent 
was employed. The person chosen 
to fill the post was Atticus G. Hay- 
good. Dr. Haygood was a native 
Georgian who had served in the 
Confederate army as a chaplain 
and was the president of Emory 
College when elected to the agency 
of the Slater Fund. In 1890, Dr. 
Haygood resigned from the Slater 
Fund upon his election to the bish- 
opric of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 


Although John F. Slater made 
no allusion to industrial training 
in making his gift for Negro 
schools, the board of the Fund, as 
early as 1882 be it remembered, 


in deciding what its policies should 


be, stipulated that “ . . . the schol- 
ars receiving benefit of this foun- 
dation shall be trained in some 
manual occupation, simultaneously 
with their mental and moral in- 
struction.” ° In making his first 
report to the board, Dr. Haygood 
heartily endorsed this policy: 
“They believe that industrial 
training is not only desirable as 
affording the means of making a 
more self-reliant and self-support- 
ing population, but necessary as 
furnishing some of the conditions 
of the best intellectual and moral 
discipline of the colored people— 
especially of those who are to be 
the teachers and guides of their 
people. In this opinion your agent 
entirely concurs.” '° 

With the resignation of Dr. 
Haygood, the general agent of the 
Peabody Fund and the Slater Fund 
became the same person, J. L. M. 
Curry. Speaking of his own ac- 
tivities, Curry identified his views 
with those of the donor of the 
Peabody Fund claiming his pur- 
pose to be “... to infuse a hope- 
ful, healthful, progressive spirit, 
and to mold broad and beneficial 
legislation. Everywhere has he 
pleaded for the free education of 
all the children, for reconstruc- 
tion on the basis of free schools, 
free for both races. Mr. Peabody 
required that the benefits of his 
Gift should be distributed among 
the entire population, without 
other distinction than their needs 


®Thomas Jesse Jones, Negro Education. 
Repost of Bur of Ed., Bull., 1916, No. 38, 
p. 257. 
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and the opportunities of useful- 
ness to them. Requiring the in- 
clusion of the entire population, 
he would not interfere with State 
laws, nor break down social bar- 
riers.” 2 


From the opinions of Sears and 
the formulated precepts of Curry 
there appears a consistent philos- 
ophy for the agent of the educa- 
tional foundations. The main 
tenets of this philosophy appear 
to be: 

1. Work within the framework 

of the traditions of the South. 


2. Accept Southern laws and 
Southern customs. 

3. Maintain a compatible rela- 
tion with the power group 
dominating the South politi- 
cally. 

4. Improve the educational and 
economic conditions of Ne- 
groes within the limits de- 
termined by the wishes of 
the power group in the South. 

As we have seen, both Sears and 
Curry made their positions un- 
questionable on tenets one and 
two. As for tenet three, Curry 
Says, 

“The General Agent has had the sing- 
ular honor and satisfaction of addressing 
more legislatures than any other Ameri- 
can ever did. Repeatedly he has been 
invited to speak before Southern legis- 
latures in session, and many of these 
speeches were reported and published by 
the bodies for gratuitous distribution.” 
The General Education Board 

established in 1902, of which J. 
L. M. Curry was one of the in- 


11Jbid., p. 83. Italics Added 
12] bid., 


corporators, the Negro Rural 
School Fund established in 1907 
through the gift of Miss Anna T. 
Jeanes, the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
established in 1912, the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund which had its 
beginning with a gift for school 
houses in 1913, all committed 
themselves to the stimulation of 
public support for Negro educa- 
tion. All tacitly accepted the 
tenets stated above since stimula- 
tion of public support required 
working with and through state 
educational authorities. 


Employment of an agent had be- 
come standard procedure in the 
operation of organized educational 
philanthropy. Dr. Wallace Butt- 
rick who had been the third agent 
of the Slater Fund became a per- 
son of farreaching influence at the 
General Education Board. The 
fourth general agent of the Slater 
Fund, Dr. James Hardy Dillard, 
was named president of the Jeanes 
Fund when it was organized. The 
third action of the trustees of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund was authori- 
zation of the employment of an 
“agent” and Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones, taking the title “Educa- 
tional Director,” assumed those 
duties on January 1, 1913. Booker 
T. Washington, himself, was agent 
for Julius Rosenwald until his 
death when S. L. Smith succeeded 
to that position. 

Jackson Davis was an agent of 
peculiar significance because he 
was the first agent to have of- 
ficial status in a state depart- 
ment of education. The ubiquit- 


ous J. L. M. Curry was respon- 
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sible for his being placed in this 
position by arranging with the 
state of Virginia for his employ- 
ment in the state department of 
education with his salary paid by 
the Peabody Fund. In 1911 the 
General Education Board assumed 
the responsibility for paying Dr. 
Davis’ salary and offered to do the 
same in other Southern states ap- 
plying for such upon the same 
terms. Within a few years, 14 state 
departments of education had 
agents for Negro schools on their 
staffs. The state agents generally 
have been competent men who en- 
joyed prestige in educational cir- 
cles. The development of public 
education for Negroes in the South 
can scarcely be considered apart 
from the careers of men like Jack- 
son Davis in Virginia or N. C. 
Newbold in North Carolina. 

The professional stature of the 
state agents may be indicated by 
reference to the jobs to which 
they went from state agencies. 
Dr. Davis joined the General Edu- 
cation Board in 1915 as General 
Field Agent and at the end of 
his career was Associate Direc- 
tor for Southern Education of 
that foundation. Arthur D. 
Wright, who followed Dr. Davis 
as agent in Virginia, became pro- 
fessor of Education at Dartmouth 
and later President of the Jeanes- 
Slater Fund. Nolen M. Irby, for- 
mer state agent in Arkansas, be- 
came President of Hendricks Col- 
lege. J. Curtis Dixon, former 
state agent in Georgia, has been 
successively Director of Rural 
Education for the Rosenwald 
Fund, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
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versity system of Georgia, and 
Director of the Southern Edu- 
cation Foundation. Fred McCuis- 
tion, former state agent in Arkan- 
sas became Associate Director of 
the General Education Board. 

In 1939, in assessing the value 
of the state agents and upon mak- 
ing its decision to withdraw its 
subsidy from them, the General 
Education Board concluded: 

During their first years the state 
agents spent much time in helping to 
extend and coordinate the work of the 

Jeanes Teachers. County and local au- 

thorities came to depend upon them for 

help and advice, and, as they represented 
the state in dealing with the counties, 
they were able to bring about a better 
use of available state funds. They had 
little authority, but by reason of their 
wise understanding and sympathetic ap- 
proach to both Negroes and whites, they 
soon came to have a far-reaching in- 
fluence. They also became the accepted 
channels for all philanthropic efforts.1% 
These state agents were accept- 
able to the Southern political 
power structure, since they were 
appointed to their jobs by the state 
superintendents of education. They 
are declared to be the representa- 
tives and advisers of the founda- 





18Annual Report 1938-39, General Educa- 
tion Board, p. 47. Thomas Jesse Jones had 
to say of them, “The outstanding representa- 
tives of the General Education Board in 
the South have been the State Agents for 
Negro Schools . . . Natives of their re- 
spective states and recognized for their edu- 
cational ability and constructive attitudes, 
they have been the coordinating personali- 
ties around whom practically all govern- 
mental and philanthropic activities have 
functioned . . . Most of all they have been 
advisers and helpful representatives of all 
the foundations and especially of the Jeanes 
and Slater Funds and of the Rosenwald 
philanthropies.” Twenty Year Report of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
New York, 1932, p. 47. 
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tions which as we have pointed 
out had their own agents. The 
activities carried on by the edu- 
cational funds then were accept- 
able to the state departments of 
education. The Jeanes Teachers 
who were itinerant industrial 
teachers working with rural 
schools, the development of rural 
industrial secondary schools 
known as “County Training 
Schools,” and the Rosenwald 
Fund’s school building program 
were all acceptable educational 
activities, preparing Negroes for 
useful labor. 


IV 


The educational agent has been 
a salaried functionary employed 
by organized private philanthropy 
or government to implement pol- 
icy and make a program effective. 
The responsibility for policy-mak- 
ing rested with the trustees of 
the foundations and upper echel- 
ons of government but the agent 
was not denied participation in 
policy-making. The role of the 
agent makes his influence on pol- 
icy of tremendous importance. Be- 
ing responsible for the effective 
working of a program, upon the 
agent depended the satisfaction 
of significant stewardship on the 
part of the administrative board 
or agency and the satisfaction of 
accomplishment on the part of the 
philanthropist. Men like Sears, 
Curry, Davis and Dillard appear 
to have formulated policy for the 
philanthropies which they repre- 
sented. 


The agents of the secular phil- 
anthropies from the beginning 





have sought to accomplish what 
could be done rather than at- 
tempt what should be done as was 
the objective of the religious phi- 
lanthropies. Both groups claimed 
to pursue policies for the best in- 
terests of Negroes while disagree- 
ing as to the nature of their best 
interests. The missionary socie- 
ties supported a system of private 
elementary and secondary schools 
far into the twentieth century be- 
fore the state systems of educa- 
tion developed public schools to 
the extent that these private 
agencies could withdraw from the 
elementary and secondary area. 
Vestiges still remain in an oc- 
casional experimental _ school. 
Agents like Fred L. Brownlee and 
Miss Ruth A. Morton, carrying 
on these vestigial activities, echo 
the principles which their organi- 
zations have endorsed for more 
than eighty years. Now, as then, 
they promote no “Negro educa- 
tion” but have sought to provide 
for Negroes the curricula and in- 
struction that met the highest 
American standards. The agents 
for these organizations never 
wavered from the belief that they 
were the followers of Grant and 
Sherman and as such were com- 
mitted to the facilitation of the 
Negro’s independent Christian 
citizenship with no disabilities or 
distinctions from other citizens. 
Agents of the secular philan- 
thropies following the pattern set 
by Sears, who actually aided the 
establishment of segregation at 
the birth of the South’s public 
school system and who made the 
first formula for differential sup- 











port of white and Negro schools, 
have only attempted what could 
be done without offending the 
power structure in the Southern 
states—indeed they have to some 
extent encouraged this policy. The 
Southern state governments with 
their policies of disfranchisement, 
segregation, and _ discrimination 
must, according to this school of 
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thought, accept what was done for 
the education of Negroes. Thus 
a special type of education for 


Negroes, represented by the Jeanes 
Teacher and the County Training 
School, developed and the improve- 
ment of Negro educational pro- 
visions became a painfully slow 
gradualism. 








An Evaluation of Industrial Education Programs 





in Secondary Schools for Negroes in Louisiana 


E. C. HARRISON 


Director of Industrial Education, Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Modern man has and is making 
scientific discoveries that dwarf 
those of the past. These scientific 
achievements, though reflecting 
man’s effectiveness in utilizing the 
method of intelligence for ma- 
terial purposes and goals, threaten 
man’s existence. In view of the 
critical state of contemporary 
living, one might raise the follow- 
ing questions: Is man capable of 
shaping his destiny? Can man 
utilize his material accomplish- 
ments to promote living rather 
than to destroy it? If the answers 
to these are in the affirmative, it 
follows that man needs to set his 
house in order. Thus man, in- 
creasingly, is sensing the need for 
examining his creations, institu- 
tions, laws, beliefs, and practices. 
Consequently, there has been a 
shift in thinking from a point of 
view of many worlds to that of 
one world. Moreover, the idea 
that every individual is of inval- 
uable worth and is entitled to a 
full and wholesome life is finding 
expression in the application of 
science to the solution of persist- 
ent problems of living. 

In accordance with the idea that 
man needs to re-examine his cre- 
ations, the educational system in 
America is being subjected to 


critical study and evaluation. The 
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Harvard Report: calls attention 
to the need for and the import- 
ance of education for good citizen- 
ship. The President’s Commission 
on Higher Education, * advocating 
equal educational opportunities 
for all, brings to light the crucial 
need for a general education pro- 
gram to provide for the extension 
of democracy in every phase of 
life. Increasingly, as exemplified 
by the Commission on Life Ajust- 
ment Education for Youth,* the 
idea that secondary education 
should be concerned primarily 
with preparing its constituency 
for college entrance requirements 
is being replaced with the point 
of view that secondary education 
should be concerned with meeting 
the real needs of adolescents. 


It is in this setting that the in- 
dustrial education programs in 
high schools for Negroes in Lou- 
isiana were examined to ascertain: 
(1) To what extent objectives and 
goals of the programs are con- 
sistent with the needs of the in- 


1The Harvard Committee, General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society. Cambridge 
(Mass.): Harvard University Press, 1945. 

2President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, Higher Education for American 
Democracy. Vol. I, Washington: U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, 1948. 

3U.S. Office of Education, “Life Adjust- 
ment Commission,” School Life, 30:20, Mr 
1948. 





dividuals served by the high 
schools; (2) to what extent the 
programs reflect or relate to the 
changing social order, trends, 
goals, ideals, and conflicts in which 
individuals function: and (3) to 
what extent the facilities and or- 
ganizations are of such nature as 
to provide for optimum effective- 
ness in achieving the established 
goals of the program. 


PROCEDURES 


The procedures of this study in- 
volved: (1) The development of 
a philosophy of education that is 
consistent with what is known 
about the nature of human devel- 
opment, ideals of the culture in 
which the individuals grow and 
function, and tenable principles of 
education. (2) The formation of 
a yard-stick or a set of defensible 
criteria for an industrial educa- 
tion program based on a developed 
philosophy of education. (3) 
Gathering of information on the 
status of industrial education pro- 
grams for Negroes in the state 
of Louisiana. Data were obtained 
on the twenty-one industrial edu- 
cation programs in action at the 
time this study was undertaken. 
The methods used to secure these 
data were: (a) Visits made to 
the schools to observe the pro- 
grams in action and the setting 
in which they operated; (b) in- 
terviews held with principals and 
teachers to gain information con- 
cerning the philosophy and ob- 
jectives under which these indus- 
trial education programs operated. 
(4) Interpreting the synthesized 
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data in terms of the evaluative 
criteria. 


The Meaning of Industrial 
Education 


Industrial Education is that part 
of the total education program that 
contributes to the optimal devel- 
opment of students through ex- 
periences related to tools, ma- 
terials, processes, and products of 
industry. This optimal develop- 
ment involves two aspects of edu- 
cation. First, there are common 
experiences or common learnings 
that all students should have re- 
gardless of the vocation they in- 
tend to follow.* Second, there are 
special interests, talents, and needs 
which are unique.°® 

That aspect of industrial educa- 
tion used to contribute to the ef- 
forts of students to meet their 
common needs and to provide op- 
portunities for students to follow 
and develop their special interests 
and talents (not for vocational 
purposes) is industrial arts. When 
industrial education is used to pre- 
pare students for some technical 
vocation it is vocational industrial 
education. 


Criteria 


The criteria used in evaluating 
the industrial education programs 
for Negroes in Louisiana were 


4Educational Policies Commission, Edu- 
cation for All American Youth. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, 1944, 
pp. 248-249, 

5H. Alberty, “Bridging the Gap Between 
General and Vocational Education in the 
High School.” The Education Forum, 13: 
213, Ja 1949. 
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predicated on the theory that it 
is the purpose and responsibility 
of the school to provide exper- 
iences that will promote optimum 
development of each individual to 
the end that he becomes a con- 
tributing and participating mem- 
ber in a democratic social order. 
Based on this philosophy of edu- 
cation, a set of criteria for an 
industrial education program at 
the secondary level was developed 
with reference to (1) philosophy 
and objectives, (2) administra- 
tive organization, (3) curriculum, 
(4) teaching personnel, (5) stu- 
dent personnel, (6) laboratory 
features, and (7) laboratory or- 
ganization. The evaluative cri- 
teria used in this study were: 


Philosophy and Objectives 


1. The objectives of the industrial edu- 
cation program should be consistent 
with the philosophy and objectives 
of the whole school. 


nN 


. The objectives of the industrial edu- 


cation program should be consistent 
with the values of democracy. 


3. The values and objectives of the pro- 
gram should be continuously re-ex- 
amined and re-constructed as ex- 
perience demands. 


4. The objectives should be the result 
of group planning. 


Administrative Organization 


5. The industrial education program 
should be considered as an integral 
part of the educational program. 

6. Industrial education teachers should 
share in the planning and execution 
of the educational activities of the 
whole school, 

7. The administering of the industrial 
education program should be shared 
with teachers in other subject areas. 


8. Opportunities should be provided for 


the community to share in planning 


and in executing the industrial edu- 
cation program. 


The Curriculum 


9. The technical areas of an industrial 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13, 


14. 


15. 


16. 


arts program should reflect the major 
areas of industry. 

The industrial arts program should 
provide worthwhile work experience 
for the students. 

The time devoted to industrial arts 
experiences should be that propor- 
tion of the school work that is 
needed for the student to realize to 
the fullest the potential values of 
industrial arts. 

Industrial education should place 
emphasis on the vocational objective 
near the end of the secondary school 
period. 

The vocational education phase 
should not place emphasis on nar- 
row specialized training. 

The proportion of the student’s time 
devoted to vocational education 
should be conditioned by the time 
needed for the student to grasp the 
knowledge and skills necessary for 
successful entrance into the vocation 
of his choice. 

The vocational program, in coopera- 
tion with community enterprises 
should provide work experience for 
its students. 

Technical emphasis in a vocational 
education curriculum should be con- 
sistent with industrial trends. 


The Teaching Personnel 


17. 


18. 


19, 


Teachers of industrial education sub- 
jects should have at least a college 
education. 

Teachers should show evidence of 
possessing the desire for continuous 
professional growth by participating 
in professional affairs, by maintain- 
ing a professional library, and by 
engaging in graduate study. 
Industrial education teachers should 
be technically competent. 


- 


1 
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20. 


The teacher should be one who has 
had industrial work experience. 


Student Personnel 


21. 


All high school students, boys and 
girls, should receive industrial arts 
experience. 


. Students enrolled in vocational edu- 


cation courses should be those stu- 
dents who can profit best from 
vocational training. 


Laboratory Features 


23. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


. The lighting of the 


The laboratory should be large 
enough to provide for maximum 
activity on the part of each student 
with minimum interference from 
other students and laboratory facili- 
ties. 

The shape of the laboratory should 
be of such nature as to facilitate ar- 
rangement of equipment, effective 
lighting, and adequate location of 
auxiliary features. 


. The laboratory arrangement should 


reflect industry at its best. 

Walls should be treated with sound 
absorbing material. 

The walls should have a wainscot 
of durable material that is easily 
cleaned. 

Floors should be constructed of 
material that is durable and pro- 
motes safety. 

laboratory 
should be adequate enough to re- 
duce eye fatigue to a minimum, thus 
promoting safety and stimulating 
learning. 

All technical laboratories should have 
adequate auxiliary rooms and com- 
partments. 

The equipment should reflect the 
objectives of the industrial education 
program. 

Each machine should be durable, 
easy on the eye, and appropriate for 
the maturity of the students. 

All machinery should be safe for 
adolescents to operate. 

Machines purchased for an industrial 
education laboratory should be easily 
maintained. 


Laboratory Organization 


35. A student personnel system should be 
organized to share in the administra- 
tion of the industrial education pro- 
gram. 

36. The instructor must assume the posi- 
tion as manager of the personnel 
organization. 


WHAT THE STUDY REVEALED 


As stated previously, the ma- 
terial used in evaluating the in- 
dustrial education programs con- 
sists of data obtained on the 
twenty-one programs in the state. 
Included in these programs were 
twenty-six teachers and twenty- 
six laboratories. Because of the 
limited space, only the most signi- 
ficant findings will be summarized. 


Distorted Values 


There was no evidence indicat- 
ing that the educational programs 
studied operated within the frame- 
work of a_ well-defined set of 
democratically developed objec- 
tives. It was revealed, however, 
that a misconception existed as to 
the meaning of and to the func- 
tions of industrial education in 
the various phases. No clear-cut 
distinction was made between the 
industrial arts programs and the 
vocational education programs. 
Those programs professing to be 
industrial arts in nature made it 
unmistakably clear that the major 
concern of the persons in charge 
was that of helping boys to de- 
velop technical skills for the pur- 
pose of earning a living. No ef- 
fort was made to gear the indus- 
trial arts programs to the com- 
mon needs of adolescents. Appar- 
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ently, the only distinguishing fac- 
tor was whether or not the 
program received Federal aid. 

As further evidence of the dis- 
torted concept of the values of 
industrial education, reference 
need only be made to the relative 
status of industrial education when 
compared with the so-called time- 
honored subjects or academic 
courses. The industrial education 
programs, not considered as in- 
tegral parts of the whole school 
program, were, in most cases, 
housed in small frame buildings 
inferior in structure to the archi- 
tectural features of the main 
school buildings, and the labora- 
tories were unsightly in appear- 
ance. One could make the chal- 
lenging statement that the inferior 
buildings were symptomatic of the 
economic status of the school sys- 
tem. Looking at it differently, 
however, the inferior buildings re- 
flect the values cherished by those 
who plan the educational pro- 
grams for Negroes in the state of 
Louisiana. 

It is significant to mention that 
there was the general tendency 
to subordinate the needs of the 
students enrolled in the industrial 
education programs to the needs 
of the rest of the school. The 
scope of the programs, to a large 
extent, was determined by the 
maintenance and_ service jobs 
needed by the whole school. Ref- 
erence to the practice of having 
students to perform needed jobs 
for the school is not to be interp- 
reted as an expression of opposi- 
tion to students performing such 
jobs for the school. But if this 


practice is followed, the job un- 
dertaken should provide worth- 
while learning experiences for the 
students. 

In light of the above, it can 
be concluded that there exists, on 
the part of those who plan the 
education programs for Negroes in 
the state, a need for critical ex- 
amination of the values and con- 
cepts they hold concerning sec- 
ondary education and the posi- 
tion of industrial education there- 
in. 


The Need for Leadership 
and Direction 


In commenting on the needs 
and weaknesses of the field of vo- 
cational education, one of the edi- 
tors of “School Shop” makes the 
following assertion :* 


He [Michael Paca] thinks that there 
should be a Commission on Vocational 
Education to do for the field what the 
Educational Policies Commission does 
for education generally. He says he 
“finds many busy workers but few 
philosophers . . . many men of action 
but fewer men of broad and unobstructed 
vision.” He characterizes the Educational 
Policies Commission as a “collective 
brain” for American education. What 
he thinks vocational education needs is 
a similar “collective brain” to make 
policy statements and clearly point the 
way to improve the vocational educa- 
tion structure so that it will more nearly 
fit the needs of American youth. 


The situation in Louisiana is 
not dissimilar to the national sit- 
uation as described in this quota- 
tion. The programs lack dynamic 
leadership and direction. To put 
it bluntly, the industrial educa- 
tion programs in Louisiana are 


6Editor, “School Shop Talk: Comments 
on Issues Facing Industrial Education.” 
School Shop, 7:A, D 1947. 
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drifting. This is not to say that 
“brain power” does not exist for 
improving the situation, but, as 
implied by the Editor of School 
Shop there is a need for the ex- 
ercise of group planning and 
thinking. To illustrate the point, 
there are three colleges in the 
state of Louisiana with industrial 
education programs of a sort, but 
each college is working independ- 
ently of the other. No effort has 
been made to coordinate the pro- 
grams in the direction of provid- 
ing more effective service for the 
youth of the state. 

Further evidence of the lack of 
leadership is seen in the fact that 
in all workshops, principals’ con- 
ferences, and district meetings 
concerned with the enrichment of 
secondary education in Louisiana, 
none of the participants cham- 
pioned the values of industrial edu- 
cation. Again, this lack of leader- 
ship is apparent in spite of the 
existence of three colleges for Ne- 
groes with teacher education pro- 
grams. 


Lack of Qualified Teachers 


The data on the teaching per- 
sonnel revealed many inadequa- 
cies. The breath and variety of 
the teachers’ skills were exceed- 
ingly limited. More than two- 
thirds of the teachers were skilled 
in carpentry, two in auto mechan- 
ics, three in electricity, and three 
in masonry. More significant is 
that more than one-third of the 
teachers had no formal technical 
training. Furthermore, though a 
majority of the teachers were col- 
lege graduates, only one-half were 


holders of degrees in industrial 
education. Further indications of 
the incompetence of the teachers 
were ill-kept tools, poorly main- 
tained machines, failure to capi- 
talize on the educational values 
of student personnel organiza- 
tions, obsolete teaching methods, 
and a general state of lethargy 
with respect to self-improvement 
or growth. 

Significantly, it was noted that 
the participants in the planning 
of the industrial education pro- 
grams consisted mainly of prin- 
cipals and superintendents who, 
thus far, have relegated indus- 
trial activities to an inferior 
status. Obviously, under such 
conditions, any teacher, regard- 
less of his qualifications, would 
find it difficult to realize fully his 
potentialities. But in spite of the 
working conditions, the nature of 
the industrial education programs 
reflect to some extent the quality 
of the teaching personnel. For 
each person is a center of influ- 
ences and the nature of these in- 
fluences are partly determined by 
the individual himself. Certain 
conditions were found to exist 
that could have been improved if 
the teachers were sensitive to the 
needs and potentialities of their 
respective local situations. 


Limited Technical Offerings 


This summary of the findings 
of this study would be incomplete 
without reference to the technical 
offerings of the programs studied. 
The industrial arts programs were 
too limited in scope to make an 
appreciable contribution to the 
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general educational development 
of students. Skills involving wood- 
working dominated the curricu- 
lum. Only one school provided ex- 
periences related to understand- 
ing the fundamentals of internal 
combustion engines; none pro- 
vided for teaching electricity. 

There was no evidence that 
would lead one to conclude that 
the vocational programs, empha- 
sizing carpentry, enabled their 
students to develop marketable 
skills, especially when sufficient 
material was not available and 
when, in most cases, students had 
to purchase their own material. 
Moreover, these programs were 
not consistent with industrial 
trends. None of them provided 
opportunities for students to be- 
come skilled in electronics, ma- 
chine shop practices, electricity, 
or in photography; two made pro- 
visions for students to become 
skilled in servicing and in main- 
taining automobiles. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
IMPROVEMENT 


As an approach to improving 
the industrial education program 
for Negroes in the high schools 
of the state of Louisiana, the fol- 
lowing will present proposals for 
developing the potentialities of 
the material resources. 


College Study Group for Industrial 
Education 


To compensate for the lack of 
cooperation on the part of colleges, 
(Southern University, Xavier Uni- 
versity, and Grambling College) 


responsible for training teachers 
for industrial education, it is 
recommended that a study group 
consisting of representatives of 
the industrial teacher education 
departments of the three colleges 
be formed. This study group, as- 
suming leadership in initiating a 
program of action directed to- 
wards enriching the state’s in- 
dustrial education program, would 
give special attention to the fol- 
lowing: 

1. What should be the nature of 


the industrial education pro- 
gram for Negroes in Louisiana. 


2. Evaluation of programs in 
terms of criteria developed by 
the study group. 

3. Evaluate present teacher edu- 
cation programs and propose 
plans for their improvement. 


4. Means by which the teacher 
education program can con- 
tribute to the improvement of 
teachers in service. 


State Committee for Industrial 
Education 


To further satisfy the need for 
the state to clarify its conception 
of industrial education and to pro- 
vide for “Collective Brain” power, 
the college study group must work 
for the creation of a state com- 
mittee for industrial education. 

It is suggested that this com- 
mittee include representatives of 
high school principals, colleges, 
state department of education, 
parish superintendents, city super- 
intendents, labor, and _ business- 
men, and that the duties consist 
of: 


a. Discuss and clarify issues per- 
taining to industrial education 
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and implications for programs 
in Louisiana. 

b. Analyze social developments 
and their bearing on industrial 
education. 

ce. Discuss and interpret state 
policies relative to industrial 
education. 

d. Make general recommenda- 
tions relative to functions, 
goals, and services for attain- 
ment of goals. 

e. Sponsor studies and research 
projects. 

f. Publish data and other infor- 
mation that would be of value 
to state, parish, and city 
groups as they plan and eval- 
uate their respective programs. 

g. Show’ superintendents the 
value of allowing their indus- 
trial education teachers to 
utilize the summer months 
for purposes of professional 
growth. 


h. Encourage superintendents and 
high school principals to re- 
ward their teachers when they 
engage in activities other than 
going to college for credit 
for purposes of professional 
growth. 

i. Coordinate the efforts of col- 
leges, parish and city systems, 
and other agencies as_ they 
strive to develop a sound pro- 
gram of education. 


Improvements of Teachers in 
Service 


It was concluded earlier that 
the need for up-grading the teach- 
ers in service is urgent. For, in 
the words of McNutt,’ no one 


"F. G. McNutt, “Faculty: Preparation, 
Retention, and Professional Growth.” Re- 
port of the National Conference on Higher 
Education, National Education Association, 
Oct., 1947, P. 143. 
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who breathes is really dead, and 
while there is life there is hope. 
Hence it is advisable that the 
colleges seriously consider means 
of stimulating and promoting 
growth on the part of the teachers 
in service, especially since teacher 
education institutions have _ re- 
sponsibility in this matter. The 
following means are suggested: 
1. Workshops to provide op- 
portunities for teachers to 
work on problems growing 


out of their working situa- 
tions. 


2. District conferences coopera- 
tively sponsored by the 
teacher education program. 


3. Consultative service to fur- 
nish expert advice to school 
systems, individuals, teach- 
ers, and study groups as 
they try to improve their 
programs. 


4. Exemplary centers exempli- 
fying the principles and pol- 
icies formulated by the col- 
lege study group and the 
state committee on indus- 
trial education. 


In this treatise, no specific sug- 
gestions were offered relative to 
improving physical facilities. Such 
suggestions were purposefully 
omitted because accepted stand- 
ards concerning physical facili- 
ties are being revised constantly 
as new information and better un- 
derstandings are acquired. Bet- 
ter, therefore, that the persons 
responsible for the industrial edu- 
cation programs be endowed with 
the desire to participate in group 
planning for the purpose of im- 
proving their programs. For, as 
implied by the “President’s Com- 
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mittee on Civil Rights,’’* there is 


8The President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights, To Secure These Rights. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1947, pp. 6-9. 


the general tendency for a group 
when it has access to all the rele- 
vant facts to make decisions 
that are for the best interest of 
the group. 
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Vocational Aspirations of Negro Youth 
of California 


PAUL F. LAWRENCE 


Assistant Director of the Counseling Service, College of Liberal Arts, Howard University 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The acculturation of the Negro 
in the West has gradually as- 
sumed larger and larger propor- 
tions of the public’s thinking since 
the days immediately preceding 
Pearl Harbor. The West, newest 
of our sections historically speak- 
ing, has had an influx of Negroes 
most of whom came with the war 
boom. Unlike other sections of the 
United States the “Negro Prob- 
lem” had not previously affected 
the West to any serious degree. 
However, just before and during 
the war days, prodded on by such 
men as Richard Greener and spur- 
red on by the demands of West 
Coast manufacturers, large num- 
bers of Negroes left the South and 
headed westward. A sprinkling of 
these migrants in the total area of 
California would have provided 
for spatial absorption into the 
culture of California and conse- 
quently a minimum of “problems”. 
However, as has been true in the 
North and in the Central states in 
earlier Negro population move- 
ments, these migrants gravitated 
to a few cities and have tended to 
congregate in particular areas of 
these cities due to housing restric- 
tions and other limitations. In 
six cities of California the Negro 
population increased from a total 
of 168,385 in 1940 to 333,915 in 
1945. 
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This influx brought to Califor- 
nia representatives of all subcul- 
tures in the United States especial- 
ly representatives of the Southern 
subculture pattern. Inter-group 
tensions, real or imaginary, began 
when the employment patterns 
which had been undisturbed for 
years were ruthlessly torn aside in 
the demand for war material and 
workers. The Negro came, not to 
work in the old service classifica- 
tions, but as craftsmen, operatives, 
and consequently as competitors in 
what had once been all-white oc- 
cupations. That both unions and 
employers resented these changes 
is evidenced by reports of the Pres- 
ident’s Fair Employment Practices 
Commission and the judgments of 
the California State Supreme 
Court in disputes involving racial 
discrimination during the period 
from 1941 to 1945.1 

The necessity of emergency ac- 
tion brought about temporary so- 
lution or suppression of these 
pressing problems, but with the 
end of emergency measures the 
problems became overt, multiplied 
by such factors as lessened em- 
ployment opportunities for all, an 
increase in the numbers of those 


seeking employment within the 


1Journal of Educational Sociology. 19: 
1945. 
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state, and the vast number of 
young people who would be enter- 
ing the labor market upon com- 
pletion of their formal education. 
In the minds of many was the as 
yet unanswered question, “Will 
there be jobs for Negroes?”’. 

School administrators were ask- 
ing: 

“What kind of jobs will be 
open?” 

“What preparation will be need- 
ed to assure competence in these 
jobs?” 

“How shall Negroes prepare for 

these jobs?” 
These questions remain unan- 
swered. Prior to 1947 there had 
been no studies to ascertain the 
vocational aspirations of Negro 
youth in the state. There had 
been no attempt to determine on 
a state-wide scale the interests, 
abilities, and cultural patterns 
which encourage or inhibit the 
Negro youth in his choice of a 
vocation. Little was known of the 
effect which labor market policies 
had upon the vocational choices of 
minority group members. Not 
enough was known about the plans 
or desires of Negro youth in sec- 
ondary schools of California which 
would enable guidance counselors 
to do an effective job of counsel- 
ing, and finally there was the ques- 
tion as to whether counseling Neg- 
roes in the area of vocations 
should differ from that provided 
for members of other racial groups 
particularly the white race. 

In the opinion of the writer the 
few proffered answers to several 
of these questions were in them- 


selves opinions of the few who had 
given serious thought to the Cali- 
fornia aspects of the Negro youth 
problem and were therefore sub- 
ject to debate and conjecture, and 
it was decided that this study 
would limit itself to the securing 
and interpretation of the pattern 
of vocational aspirations of Neg- 
roes for the use of counselors in 
high schools of California. 

Thus, the purposes of this study 
were: (1) to survey all high 
schools of the state where there 
were Negro enrollments totaling at 
least five per cent? of the student 
body to ascertain the nature of 
their vocational aspirations and 
the influence of community and 
family factors in making these 
choices: (2) to analyze and evaluate 
these aspirations within the frame- 
work of the estimated economic 
future of California; and (3) to 
offer constructive suggestions 
where indicated, to high school 
counselors, especially those whose 
activities include the counselling 
of Negro youth. 

The major problems of this in- 
vestigation were: first, what were 
the vocational aspirations of Negro 
youth in high schools of Califor- 
nia? Second, what were the oc- 
cupational trends in the state? 
Third, what were reasonable ex- 
pectations for Negro employment 
in the state for the next decade? 
Fourth, how realistic were the as- 
pirations of Negro youth as far 
as occupational trends and the 
necessary secondary school prepa- 


2Negroes constituted 5 per cent of the 
estimated population in 1947, 
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ration for their vocations were 
concerned? and fifth, what aids 
were available for improving the 
counselling techniques of the de- 
signated vocational guidance per- 
sonnel in selected high schools of 
California? 


PROCEDURE 


The data for the investigation 
were obtained through question- 
naires administered by the writer 
in thirteen high schools located in 
cities with a large percentage of 
Negro citizens.* The investigation 
was limited to the 10th grade of 
each school for two reasons: (1) 
it was the one grade in the sec- 
ondary schools giving the widest 
cross-section of Negro youth in 
these schools; and (2) all high 
school guidance programs in the 
state are underway by the time 
the student reaches the tenth 
grade. In all of the cooperating 
schools 100 per cent of the Negro 
youth participated. 


FINDINGS 


Related studies had indicated 
that the problems connected with 
choosing an occupation and get- 
ting a job are, for the Negro 
youth, tied in with the color of 
his skin. And thus, his personality, 
his attitude toward individual ad- 
vancement and education are dif- 
ferent from those of white stu- 


’Oakland, Pasadena, Sacramento, San 
Diego, San Francisco. (Los Angeles was not 
included because racial tension within the 
city following the Fremont School incident 
of February, 1947 resulted in the decision 
of the Board of Education to avoid all 
Possible procedures which might fan racial 
fears and/or discrimination). 
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dents who live in comparable 
socio-economic levels. 

The data revealed that the 460 
students cooperating in the study 
constituted 37.4 per cent of all the 
Negro students enrolled in the 
thirteen high schools at the time 
of the investigation. According to 
the accepted standards of these 
schools more of the participants 
were overage than average or un- 
derage for the tenth grade. Fifty- 
four per cent of these students 
were “newcomers” to the state 
having arrived in California be- 
tween 1942 and 1947. Almost all 
of the ‘“‘new-comers” came from 
Texas, Louisiana, Alabama and 
Oklahoma. 

Negro youth in California high 
schools were aspiring to occupa- 
tions‘ which required preparation 
not given in the standard three or 
four year high school. Thirty-nine 
and one-tenth per cent aspired to 
what is classified in census reports 
as professional or semi-profes- 
sional occupations. Slightly more 
than nineteen per cent chose oc- 
cupations in the clerical and sales 
fields . . . Nine per cent sought 
occupations in fields calling for 
craftsmen or kindred workers. 
Six and one-half per cent of the 
girls reporting stated their inter- 
ests as being confined to the area 
of home-making only, while five 
per cent of the boys sought careers 
as operatives of mechanical de- 
vices in the transportation and 
manufacturing fields. Less than 
five per cent were interested in 


4See composite table, page 7. 
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occupations calling for managerial 
skills and/or preparation. The re- 
maining twelve per cent were un- 
decided about entering or prepar- 
ing for entry into any specific 
occupation. 

An analysis of the professional 
aspirations of the 180 youth pre- 
ferring this area revealed the 
same picture that has often been 
reported in educational circles, 
that is, a majority of youth seek 
careers in those areas which offer 
a maximum of social prestige as 
well as financial return. In this 
particular group of 180 students 
25.5 per cent were seeking careers 
in music either as musicians or as 
music teachers. An additional ten 
per cent sought careers in show 
business especially those areas 
which were based in part upon 
some musical knowledge. Approxi- 
mately fourteen per cent hoped to 
enter medicine and a similar per- 
centage looked to nursing as a 
career. Much smaller percentages, 
were interested in other profes- 
sional occupations. The percent- 
ages ranged from 6.1 in the field 
of law, and 5.5 in the field of edu- 
cation to less than one per cent in 
the ministry. 

At the time this study was made 
there was enough material in 
print and sufficient labor forecasts 
for the state to indicate that by 
1950 the labor picture for the 
state would return to approxi- 
mately the same proportionate 
status as that revealed in the 1940 
census with some slight modifica- 
tions. The analysis yielded three 


significant data for this study. 





1. The professional classifica. 
tions are expected to remain 
approximately the same pro. 
portionately in the future as 
they have been in the past, 

2. A reduction is expected in 
the number of proprietors 
and owners of small busi- 


nesses, but a corresponding 


increase in the number of 
managerial positions as big 
business consolidates its war 
gains. 


8. Decreases are expected in | 
the number of persons em _ 
ployed in the following posi. 


tions: 


a) Craftsmen and kindred | 


workers. 
b) Operatives and kindred 


workers. 
c) Farm and_ industrial 


workers. 

These analyses shown in column 
G of Table I, which is a composite 
table, may be compared first, with 
column D which is the distribu 
tion of the Negro labor force of 
the state, and second, with column 
F which is the percentage of Ne 
groes in the total labor force. Col- 
umn E represents the proportional 
distribution of the total labor force 
for the state and is inserted here 
for the purpose of making com- 
parisons. 

In answering the question as to 
what might be considered reason- 
able expectancies for Negro em- 
ployment throughout the state for 
the next decade, it was assumed 
that there would be no change 
from prevailing racial employment 
patterns as far as prejudice and 
discrimination are concerned, and 
that the proportion of Negroes in 
the total population will remain 
at the ratio of not more than one 
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in twenty or five per cent. This 1940 amount. Five per cent of the 
ratio had already been reached new jobs available would mean 
to remain approximately the same 27,600 additional labor force open- 
for the period in question. The ings for Negroes. Column G in- 
sum total of all estimates sug- dicate that most of these new jobs 
gested 3,500,000 jobs for Cali- would be in the clerical and sales 
forians by 1950. This would be fields with possible increases in 
a total of 552,000 jobs over the the protective and domestic serv- 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTIONS Or COMPARISONS, STUDENT CHOICES, PARENTS’ OCCUPATIONS, 
State DistripuTion, PopuLcation Ratio AND EXPECTED TRENDS 














(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) (G) 





Occupational Student Parents’ Negroesin California’s Negro Per Cent Future 
Classifications Aspirations Occupations the State Distribution of State Labor Predication 








For Calif. 
1. Professional Will remain the 
and Semi-pro 39.1 3.0 3.67 6.8 0.65 same. 
2. Prop. Managers Decrease in pro- 
and Farmers 4.9 3.6 3.06 17.4 0.93 prietors offset 
by managerial 
increase. 
3. Clerical, Sales 
and Kindred 
Work 19.1 78 442 16.0 0.41 Rapid expansion. 
4. Craftsmen and 
Kindred Work 9.2 9.7 3.86 11.3 0.52 Will decline. 
5. Operatives and 
Kindred Work 5.5 10.4 9,03 18.1 0.98 Will decline. 
6. Protective Serv- Depends upon 
ice Work 0.0 0.6 12 1.4 0.16 government 
policy. 
7. Service and 
Domestic Questionable in- 
Work 6.4 11.1 60.16 10.6 8.77 crease. 
8. Laborers, Inc. 
Mine & Farm 0.4 37.8 13.90 16.5 0.20 Will decline 
9, Others not 
Classified 15.4 15.5 0.6 1.9 BREN < cohuamiee 
Totals 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 OGG “cea 
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ice fields. Job opportunities for 
craftsmen, operatives, and labor- 
ers were expected to decline, while 
the professional and managerial 
fields would remain proportionate- 
ly the same in the next decade as 
were at the time of the 1940 
census. 

This meant that a minority, 
(25%), of California’s Negro 
youth had occupational interests 
which were in line with indicated 
trends. These were the ones who 
sought careers in the clerical, 
sales, and certain service occupa- 
tions. It cannot be said that the 
other 75 per cent were completely 
out of line without taking into 
consideration the fact that many 
members of both groups would 
succumb to the hazards besetting 
those seeking higher education 
leaving a relatively small group 
able to prepare themselves ad- 
equately for certain occupations, 
particularly the professional 
classifications. 

Research in the area of occu- 
pations ° has verified the following 
generalization, “Most workers at- 
tain an occupational level and a 
type of job approximately that of 
their fathers, though not the spe- 
cific job.” If that generalization 
is applied to the population cov- 
ered in this study, the evidence re- 
vealed in columns B and D of 
Table I shows a disparity be- 
tween pupil aspirations and the 
employment pattern in which their 
parents work. The comparison 
ratios show better than ten pu- 


5The writings of: Anderson and David- 
son; McConnell; Bell; Wren. 


pil professional aspirations for 
each professional job held by their 
parents, and as a contrast, a ratio 
of better than ten to one of the 
actual jobs held by parents to pu- 
pil aspirations, these latter classi- 
fications were the service, domes- 
tic, and labor classifications where 
the majority of the Negro popula- 
tion were employed. Column F 
lists the percentages of workers 
who were Negroes in each occu- 
pational classification. While Ne- 
groes constituted slightly more 
than 14 per cent of the total la- 
bor force, three-fifths were con- 
centrated in the domestic service 
occupations. 

Pupil aspirations were reflected 
in the kinds of subject matter 
taken at the tenth grade level and 
planned for grades eleven and 
twelve. Typing, English, music, 
and mathematics were the prin- 
cipal classroom subjects. Physical 
education and industrial education 
were the activity subjects pursued 
by a majority of the pupils. Sub- 
jects in which these pupils were 
most proficient were physical edu- 
cation, English, music and mathe- 
matics. These subjects which pu- 
pils preferred and in which they 
were most proficient were of basic 
value in preparing for either the 
professional or clerical occupa- 
tions. It was obvious that these 
pupils were at least charting their 
high school activities in directions 
which would be of greatest use 
later in their occupational careers. 
This was particularly true of 
those seeking careers in music and 
athletics. Similar high school prep- 
arations were being carried on by 
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aspirants to the clerical and re- 
lated fields. No indications of oc- 
cupational preparation for other 
fields were discernible at the time 
this study was conducted. 

Of great significance was the 
fact that only fifty per cent of 
the participating students were 
confident that they would attain 
their occupational goals. Thirty- 
five per cent were doubtful, and 
the remaining pupils did not com- 
mit themselves. Race was not the 
important issue among those who 
were doubtful, finances and the 
question of ability were. Yet the 
matter of finding a location in 
California to pursue their chosen 
occupations perplexed many. 
Thirty per cent felt that they 
would have to move to other cities 
than those in which they were re- 
siding in order that they might 
achieve success in the adult la- 
bor force, and slightly more than 
thirty-four per cent of the total 
group stated that they knew of 
no city in the state where they 
could achieve success. 

Lest the ignorance and uncer- 
tainty of these pupils, both that 
which has been expressed and that 
which has been implied, be laid 
at the door of any single agency, 
the sources of what vocational in- 
formation the pupils had received 
were checked by means of the 
questionnaire. Approximately one- 
third had received some assistance 
from sources within the schools 


they were attending. Almost as 
many, 29.1 per cent, had received 
all of their information from older 
members of their families, and an 


additional ten per cent had been 
aided by other than their immedi- 
ate relatives. Friends, employers 
of youth on a part-time basis, and 
the various church groups in the 
communities were other sources to 
which pupils had turned and re- 
ceived assistance. 

With the changes mentioned at 
the beginning of this paper it be- 
came apparent that the schools 
of California must decide between 
two issues: 


1. To counsel Negro students 
as any other students, point- 
ing out the facts of occupa- 
tional distribution as they 
exist. 

2. Counsel Negro students giv- 
ing special attention to the 
problems they face, prepar- 
ing them to meet and solve 
their special problems. 


It had been shown in related 
studies that most of the occupa- 
tional problems facing Negro 
youth were not different from 
those facing white youth except 
in degree. But because of this dif- 
ference in degree they become 
special problems which cannot be 
solved without special help. For 
example, within California there 
was a definite need for all the pros- 
pective Negro professional work- 
ers, clerical workers, and even 
craftsmen that might come from 
this group of pupils assuming that 
each did reach his goal. That 
there was a need for such workers, 
however, was not enough in it- 
self to permit the educational sys- 
tems of the state to go out on a 
limb and prepare all these youth 
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for the occupations they desired. 
Finding a way to assist schools 
in their effort to counsel pupils of 
a minority group called for an 
analysis of available materials 
with which the schools might 
work. The following information 
reported in the present tense sum- 
marizes that section of the study 
giving information to counselors. 


The Federal census analyses 
make it possible to ascertain 
trends in socio-economic relation- 
ships by regions, states, and the 
larger communities within the 
state. The disadvantage of using 
the Federal census as it is lies 
in the fact that it does not yield 
current information, and without 
some adjusting instrument or de- 
vice to make its contents applic- 
able to local conditions, much of 
its value to schools is lost. Un- 
til recently there was no such de- 
vice. Robinson & Swenson * have 
made it possible to convert Fed- 
eral census information to current 
occupational-industrial informa- 
tion practicable to the secondary 
school counselors. It is _ their 
judgement that the method they 
have developed will prove a most 
important resource for all who are 
concerned with the guidance of 
youth. In using this system in 
counseling Negro pupils the in- 
terpretations will differ from that 
used in counseling white youth 
only in the manner of evaluating 
the extent of discriminatory prac- 


6Clark N. Robinson, & Robert E. Swen- 
son, A Method for Obtaining Occupational 
Information of Value to the High School 
Counselor. Unpublished Doctor’s Disserta- 
— School of Education, Stanford U., 
47. 





tices in the selected occupation. 


During the last decade many a 


books and articles have appeared 
in answer to the increasing need 
of schools and other community 
agencies for occupational informa. 
tion. The counselor’s guides and 
library catalogues yield the better 
known of these which are best 
used in conjunction with the Dic. 
tionary of Occupational Titles. 
This and the aforementioned cen- 
sus reports reveal statistical in- 
formation, but relatively little of 
the social aspects of job seeking 
and vocational counseling. This 
social information may be ob- 
tained through several sources 
which are available at least in the 
larger communities where most of 
the Negro youth reside. Chief 
among these are the sociological 
journals with their funds of speci- 
fic and general information upon 
which the counselor can draw. 
One outstanding example at the 
time this study was underway 
was the November 1945 issue of 
the Journal of Educational So- 
ciology which surveyed occupa- 
tional prospects for Negroes on 
the West coast. Such information 
as this is vital in that it often 
provides the framework in which 
the aspirations of Negro youth 
must function. . 
Various community agencies 
primarily concerned with the de- 
velopment of efficient citizens pro- 
vide additional sources of voca- 
tional information upon which 


7Published by United States Employment 
Service, Gov’t. Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1930, revised 1949. 
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counselors may draw. Chief 
among those in the large cities are 
branch offices of the Urban 
League, and in many of the smal- 
ler communities, the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. The former spe- 
cializes in organizing to increase 
and improve employment condi- 
tions for Negroes throughout the 
nation. Similar assistance can be 
obtained through cooperating YM 
and YWCA’s. 


SUMMARY 


An analysis of labor conditions 
in the state and the aspirations 
and preliminary preparation of 
Negro youth in secondary schools 
indicated at the time of the study 
that the aspirations, although out 
of proportion to the general la- 
bor force aspect and to work per- 
formed by their parents, were to 
be encouraged rather than discour- 
aged. This was true because of 
the pressing demand for such 
workers within the state and in 
other parts of the nation. At the 
same time it was obvious that the 
youth about whom the study cen- 
tered were not fully aware of the 
possibilities and pitfalls connected 
with the goals they hoped to reach. 
This lack of understanding was 
traceable to the inadequacy of the 
counseling offered by the schools 
they attended. Since the coun- 
selors in these schools had exhib- 
ited an awareness of weakness in 
the then current situations, they 
were in accord that the best coun- 
seling procedures would include: 

1. Providing an _ educational 

program for all youth which 
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would enable each to reach 
his maximum development 
in able, effective, and re- 
sponsible citizenship with 
the fullest respect for the 
rights and privileges of 
others. 

2. Studying long range trends 
as well as current practices 
in occupations to determine 
what these mean to individ- 
uals and the communities 
which the schools, serve and 
so organizing the curricula 
that the best interests of all 
would be satisfied within the 
framework of what these 
trends indicate for the fu- 
ture. 

3. Developing or using estab- 
lished techniques to keep in- 
formed of the occupational 
plans of pupils. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the evidence reported 
in this study and in the interest 
of establishing vocational guid- 
ance practices which will assist 
all youth, especially members of 
minority groups, to achieve any 
vocational aspirations which are 
in harmony with democratic phi- 
losophy, the following recommen- 
dations were presented: 

I. That schools use the techni- 
ques developed in this and similar 
studies to familiarize themselves 
with pupil aspirations and occupa- 
tional trends to facilitate plan- 
ning the most effective educational 
program for each student. 

2. That in-service training for 
teachers as well as counselors in 
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the use of counseling aids such as 
the census, predictive devices and 
instruments, and tests become a 
function in each of the regularly 
organized teachers institutes spon- 
sored by county boards of edu- 
cation,’ and that special emphasis 
be placed upon the interpretation 
of all such data for indicated 
racial or ethnic groups. 


3. That consideration of occu- 
pational choices be given at an 
early stage in schools in order 
that those who through necessity 
or choice must terminate their 
education before completing the 
twelfth grade be equipped with 
a foundation of preparation to 
bridge the gap between the school 
world and the world of work, and 
that those who do drop out be 
considered through such means as 
the “exit interview” to determine 
why pupils leave, what they turn 
to in the occupational world, and 
what they have turned away from 
in the school. And further, to 
maintain a follow-up record of 
these drop-outs extending to them 
the consultation services of the 
school as an aid in making their 


post-school adjustments. 


4. That all schools recognize the 
fact that there can be effective 
vocational counseling of Negro 
youth despite the iniquities found 
in the occupational areas if prob- 
lems of adjustment be made the 
concern of every social living, so- 
cial problems, or other social 
study classes in the secondary 
schools. 

Further research to aid coun- 
selors stemming from this study 
call for: 

1. Determining the effect of so- 
cial and economic pressure upon 
the personality and social compet- 
ence of a member of a minority 
group educated in a “mixed” sec- 
ondary school. 

2. Learning the extent to which 
there should be centralization of 
state and national educational pro- 
grams to balance the preparation 
of workers with the supply and 
demand of labor. 

8. Ascertaining those factors 
in our culture, in our schools, in 
our community life which need 
to be changed in order to dis- 


tribute prestige factors more 
evenly among all occupational 
classifications. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


My Songs* 


Although many persons have 
made arrangements of the spirit- 
uals of the American Negro, it is 
difficult to select one so well quali- 
fied to authentically arrange and 
interpret these songs as Roland 
Hayes. Of particular significance 
is the fact that Mr. Hayes was 
born in Georgia within a quarter 
of a century after the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. It is therefore, 
possible for him to convey through 
his interpretations the real slave 
songs. As a further means of 
direct contact with the original 
sources of these songs, it was his 
privilege later on to live in Lon- 
don and Paris with some native 
students from the West Coast of 
Africa. They furnished him with 
very striking illustrations of the 
characteristic similarities between 
the songs of the native Africans 
and the American slaves. These 
first hand experiences fused with 
the deep spirituality and musica- 
lity of Mr. Hayes have contrib- 
uted to his inimitable style of in- 
terpretation and performance of 
the American slave songs. 


This volume presents thirty of 
the best loved songs, which this 
great singer considers worthy of 
forming a brief anthology of Afr- 
american musical art. Mr. Hayes 
fondly calls them “My Songs’ be- 
cause of the very intimate associ- 
ations which they have in his own 
personal life. He also refers to 
them as Aframerican songs for 
he feels the term to be sufficiently 
broad to include the songs of all 
the descendents from Africa who 
were transplanted in this country. 


*Roland Hayes, My Songs. Boston: Little, 


Brown and Co., 1948. Pp. 128. 
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The anthology is divided into 
three sections: Panel One is a 
collection of inspired events from 
the Old Testament and includes 
such remarkable examples as “T’ll 
Make Me a Man”, “Let My Peo- 
ple Go”, and “Didn’t My Lord De- 
liver Daniel”? Panel Two contains 
abstractions from the teachings 
of both the Old and the New 
Testaments. Some songs  pre- 
sented are “Heaven”, “Steal 
Away”, and “You Mus Come In 
By and Thro the Lamb”. Panel 
Three offers excellent portrayals 
of the birth, boyhood, ministry, 
and death of Our Lord. Repre- 
sentative songs of this group are 
“Sister Mary Had-a But One 
Child”, “Lit’l] Boy”, “Hear de 
Lambs A-crying’, “He Never 
Said a Mumberlin Word”, and 
“Were You There’? 


To insure the desired interpreta- 
tions, Mr. Hayes has included very 
personalized background annota- 
tions for each song. These brief, 
but highly informative notes are 
truly invaluable to singers, and 
choral directors who are desirous 
of having the original conceptions 
of these songs. Although Mr. 
Hayes is fully cognizant of the 
fact that these songs were orig- 
inally sung by unaccompanied 
chorus, he has for practical pur- 
poses frequently found it advis- 
able to present arrangements for 
solo voice with piano accompani- 
ment. Yet the accompaniments are 
unobtrusive, while they set the 
characteristic mood of the songs. 
Mr. Hayes’ refined and discrim- 
inating use of the Aframerican 
dialect is consistently evident 


throughout this volume. Notable 
also are his carefully selected 
songs which are appropriate for 
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the solo artist, as well as group 
performance. 

This is truly an authoritative 
collection of religious folk-song ar- 
rangements of the Aframerican 
slaves, suitable for every one who 
loves music. It’s value for fur- 
thering the better understanding, 
appreciation, and preservation of 
these great songs is inestimable. 
Here also is presented a develop- 
mental study of the slaves them- 
selves, and their intense struggles 
for freedom and happiness in this 
world and the world to come. Ro- 
land Hayes, the internationally 
acknowledged connoisseur of art 
song interpretation, is convinced 
that the art forms of all countries, 
and all ages and the Aframerican 
songs are bound together by a 
common ground of purpose, feel- 
ing, and form, which he has faith- 
fully substantiated in this vol- 
ume. 

LILLIAN MITCHELL ALLEN, 
Associate Professor, 
Music Education, 

Howard University 


Three Spirituals from Earth 
to Heaven* 


The title of this book immedi- 
ately captivates one’s interest, for 
it suggests continued action and 
progress. One is eager to follow 
Mr. Crite’s development of the Ne- 
gro Spirituals, for his authority 
for authentic iconography is gen- 
erally accepted without question 
because of his background. 

First of all, Mr. Crite is an 
American Negro whose works are 
well know to the artistic public. 
He has studied extensively in the 
Art Centers of Boston, and has 
exhibited his drawings and paint- 
ings widely in outstanding Art 


*Allan Rohan Crite, Three Spirituals 
from Earth to Heaven. Cambridge: The 
Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. 71. 
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Galleries. Mr. Crite has always 
shown especial preference for re- 
ligious subjects. His altar pieces 
and stations of the cross are to 
be found in churches in various 
sections of this country. One can 
readily appreciate his qualifica- 
tions for religious interpretations 
upon examining his religious in- 
terests and affiliations. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Crite served as 
vestryman in St. Bartholomew’s 
Church of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, and at present is the lay- 
reader in the Episcopal Church of 
the Diocese of Massachusetts. 


The three spirituals chosen for 
interpretation in this volume are 
“Nobody Knows the Trouble I 
See”, “Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
iot” and “Heaven” which form as 
it were a trilogy. Each song is of 
a relative contemplative character 
in which faith in God is accent- 
uated as the important guiding 
force of man in the journey from 
his earthly sphere to his final des- 
tination, Heaven. 


The black and white drawings 
of Mr. Crite are not the usual 
lifeless illustrations which one 
finds of a text. Rather, they are 
dynamic picture adaptations of 
the drama and the rhythm of the 
spirituals presented. Human fig- 
ures, robes, harps wings, altar 
vestments, and parts of religious 
ceremonials are utilized as motif 
figures for the portrayal of the 
religious worship which emanates 
from this form of music literature. 
The small drawings on the left 
hand pages are sympathetic in- 
terpretations of the main illustra- 
tions. They serve as further means 
of continuity in the revelation of 
the meaning of the songs. 

In “Nobody Knows the Trouble 
I See”, the melody is portrayed 
by a single overall-clad figure who 
remains aloof from the chorus, 
which represents the background 
accompaniment of the song. This 
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lone figure is emphasized in order 
to depict the general character of 
the song, which is one of sadness 
and loneliness. However, there is 
no evidence of complete desola- 
tion, since the lone figure is con- 
stantly supported by faith. This 
faith carries him to a triumphant 
end through union with Jesus, who 
alone knows and understands all 
his sorrows. 


“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” is 
more narrative in character than 
the preceding song. Here too, the 
principal motif is a figure in over- 
alls. The narrative tendency of 
this spiritual is conveyed by con- 
necting the motif figure rather 
closely with the background ele- 
ments of the chariot and the 
angels. The characteristic impres- 
sion of this song is that of peace 
and happy anticipation of the joys 
of one’s heavenly home. The tran- 
sition from mortality to immor- 
tality in the end is cleverly por- 
trayed by a drawing showing the 
angels leaving the old man, indi- 
cating the journey’s end. 


The last spiritual, “Heaven” is 
interpreted by the use of three 
motifs—robes, harps, and wings 
according to the verses of the song. 
This song also represents the ulti- 
mate goal of man, which is union 
with God surrounded by the eter- 
nal joys of Heaven. 


The pictorial conceptions of 
these well-known and well-loved 
Negro Spirituals are very impres- 
sive. Each detail of the songs has 
been treated with minute care and 
thoroughness in the endeavor to 
create real visual translations of 
the text and the music. This is 
particularly evident in the last 
song “Heaven”, where the artist 
not only illustrates the song, but 
also gives a short history of the 
harp, through his drawings, from 
the simple trigon to the modern 
seven-pedal instrument known to- 
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day. One is constantly aware of 
the fine artistry exhibited through- 
out the highly dramatic interpre- 
tation of the transplantation of 
man from this vale of sorrows to 
the eternal bliss of his heavenly 
home. The unique capacity of Mr. 
Crite for this ecstatic union of 
art, drama, and music has made 
this work a real contribution. 


LILLIAN MITCHELL ALLEN 


America’s Democratic Spirit* 


The attempt in this work, is an 
examination by each of the au- 
thors of the fundamental expres- 
sions of the various aspects of the 
American democratic tradition. 
Because of the wide variation of 
the points of view, and because 
the points of view are those of 
distinguished scholars and think- 
ers, they are difficult to review 
adequately. 


The keynote is set by Herbert 
W. Schneider, in the opening 
essay, The Puritan Tradition. 
Professor Schneider develops a 
thesis that the Puritan tradition 
must be seen as essentially an 
economic movement, of men who 
came to these shores to “worship 
God and make money.” The thesis 
is developed further to show the 
sharp dualisms of the Puritan 
conscience, their two worlds of di- 
vine grace and of independent 
competitive commerce, the two 
Sundays, the separated soul and 
body, and the two separate sys- 
tems of ethics. Professor Schnei- 
der traces the subsequent emer- 
gence of a human theology aris- 
ing out of the dry bones of Puri- 
tanism, the expected death of the 
Puritan spirit and the projection 


*Institute for Religious and Social Studies, 
Wellsprings of the American Spirit: F. 
Ernest Johnson. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1948. Pp. 241. 
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of the genteel tradition. In the 
essay, The Dissenting Tradition, 
Professor McNeill contributes val- 
uable analysis, tracing much of 
the dissent to Locke’s Essay on 
Toleration. Professor McNeill al- 
so sees the invaluable influence of 
Lollardism on the Pilgrims and 
on early Virginia and Maryland 
theological thought. Wycliffite dis- 
sent also had a large impact on 
the early settlers, as well as on 
the early educational institutions. 
Despite the large part played by 
theological compulsion in the col- 
onies, dissent proved an equal and 
ever more necessary ingredient in 
the creation of the democratic 
spirit. 

Professor Ralph H. Gabriel’s 
essay, The Enlightenment Tradi- 
tion, is an asset to the thesis of 
the book as well as a distinct 
contribution to social science. Pro- 
fessor Gabriel employs the figure 
of the country squire, Jefferson, 
as the pivotal personality in the 
reflected American Enlightenment. 
Jefferson is shown as a member 
of that company of “philosophes”, 
scientists and legalists who cre- 
ated revolutions on both contin- 
ents. The men of the American 
Enlightenment influenced also by 
Kant and Newton, thought “nat- 
urally in terms of universals as 
well as in terms of free individ- 
uals.” Professor Rugg’s assign- 
ment, The Spirit of the Frontier, 
covers much familiar ground but 
it is also one of the more con- 
troversial essays. Professor Rugg 
gives a greater amount of due 
to the “dozen philosophers who 
completed the destruction of the 
ancient rule of authority and laid 
the foundation for a philosophy 
and experience.” In this there is 
agreement with Northrop, only 
Rugg rightly adds Brown, Hamil- 
ton, the two Mills, Spencer and 
Bain. Rugg developes his own 


thesis by constructing a founda- 
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tion pattern for what he terms 
the five frontiers of the imagina- 
tion and how the four truly great 


and original minds — Peirce, 
James, Dewey and Veblen—devel- 


oped this imagination. Though 
the writer takes very good account 
of the scientific development 
which grew into the “integrative 
principle”, he does neglect to men- 
tion the early American science. 
When he keeps to an analysis of 
the Frontier, well and good, but 
his extension of the function 
metaphor seems overdone—the So- 
cial We, the Individual I, which 
are the great dichotomy, “the crux 
of our time”, “the continual en- 
croachment of the We upon I”, of 
Society upon the Individual. 


Father Hartnell, S. J., discusses 
the religions of the founding 
fathers with objectivity. It is only 
when he comes to Jefferson’s re- 
ligious views that he loses his tem- 
perateness. Obviously Jefferson’s 
materialism is too much to swal- 
low, for Father Hartnell uses ad 
hominem arguments to destroy, 
such as calling Jefferson’s critical 
religious work “manhandling” and 
“swallowing uncritically,” and, “he 
never wrote a line which showed 
any talent for philosophy.” Nor 
is he charitable to Franklin’s ta- 
lent for philosophy, though he can 
tolerate Franklin’s theistic views. 
Dr. Finkelstein’s essay, The Ideal 
of Religious Liberty—The Jewish 
View is scholarly and accomplishes 
much by telescoping a large histo- 
rical canvas, though he has little 
to say of America. 


John Herman Randall, in The 
Spirit of American Philosophy, 
emphasizes the development of 
pluralism in America, and, in do- 
ing so, starts his account by a 
detailed reference to Professor 
Alain L. Locke. Randall’s analy- 
sis of American Philosophy and 
Philosophy in America is graphic 
and he declares that, “our social 
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experience had led not to state 
socialism, but rather to syndica- 
lism and decentralized group re- 
sponsibility—to various forms of 
economic federalism.” Randall is 
at his best in showing how the 
American spirit expresses the les- 
sons of American social experi- 
ence, and why no such spirit dev- 
eloped in the Southeast part of 
America. 


Professor Odell Shepard’s essay 
is brilliant and provocative on the 
literary sources. He is critical and 
he spares no American feeling in 
his commentary on the boastful- 
ness and cant of American litera- 
ture. Lyman Bryson on Techno- 
logy and Freedom contributes a 
Veblenesque treatise which is a 
gem. Elinore Herrick on Women’s 
Battle for Status, simply did not 
have half enough space for an ex- 
tremely important subject. Chan- 
ning Tobias on The Struggle for 
Cultural Unity writes little which 
is not already well known. This is 
the case also with Mark Starr, 
who could have written more about 
the organization of the unorgan- 
ized, especially the Negro, though 
he does say that workers’ education 
is important in the development of 
the American democratic tradition. 
Ernest Johnson, the editor, doubts 
that America is ready to be cast 
in a role corresponding to its herit- 
age. Dr. Johnson’s “historical real- 
ism” leads him to be critical of 
almost everything contributory to 
the American spirit freedom, de- 
mocracy, manifest destiny, toler- 
ance, power politics, excessive and 
extreme areas of wealth, Ameri- 
ca’s mission and especially the new 
phase, atom bomb waving. 


“Lacking any over-all moral 
framework within which to resolve 
our cultural and economic ten- 
slons; we are catapulted into the 
International scene equipped with 
an outworn diplomacy which has 
two ultimate points of reference— 
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sovereign claims and naked power. 
It is infinitely pathetic that with 
the peoples of the world includ- 
ing our own, yearning for the suc- 
cessful implementation of the 
United Nations, there is no ad- 
equate juridicial framework, no 
recognized universal moral law, no 
accepted principle governing the 
composition of competing natural 
forces, that would make possible 
a transition from an age that is 
dying to one struggling to be 


born.”’ 


EUGENE C. HOLMES, 
Associate Professor of Philosophy 


Howard University 


The Problems of Communication* 


These lectures are by experts in 
the various fields of communica- 
tion. 


Lyman Bryson’s position as 
Counsellor on Public Affairs for 
the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem gives him special competence 
to be the editor of this volume and 
to supply the lead lecture, The 
Problems of Communication and 
the concluding article, Popular 
Art. Professor Bryson admits first 
off, that there is “no systematic 
outline of a theory of communica- 
tion.” He does not exclude any 
type of communication at all and 
sets the tone for the series of lec- 
tures by telling his audience exact- 
ly what the problems of communi- 
cation are, individual and mass 
problems alike. He says that the 
cornerstone problem in communi- 
cation is that of world peace, but 
it seems that Bryson, like all of 
the other contributors, falls short 
and even fails in saying how there 
can be easier and more humane 
means of communication between 


*Institute for Religious and Social Stu- 
dies, The Communication of Ideas: Lyman 
Bryson, Editor. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1948. Pp. 297. 
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democracy and socialism, between 
democratic and communist ideas. 


Miss Margaret Mead, in ap- 
proaching the problems of com- 
munication from the good vantage 
point of the anthropologist, dis- 
cusses them in two lectures. For 
primitive peoples, notably those in 
New Guinea, Dr. Mead points out 
that the problems are the same as 
in a technologically advanced so- 
ciety, the sharing of experience 
and the arousing of the audience’s 
emotions. But there is the prob- 
lem of responsibility in communi- 
cation, whereas in capitalist so- 
ciety, there is an almost complete 
lack of responsibility because of 
omnipresent high powered com- 
munication pressures, symbolic 
systems and folklore. In her Case 
History Miss Mead explored fric- 
tion points, employed the hypo- 
thesis of end linkage and replied 
to the British on their tu quoque 
concerning Negroes. 


Professor Whitney Oates’ Clas- 
sic Theories of Communication 
gives additional historical ballast 
for the book, but it is far too re- 
condite for a book which seeks to 
make the problems of meaning 
clearer. Oates is too preoccupied 
with the great difficulty of the 
problem of communication as a 
problem of philosophical investi- 
gation. Oates overburdens his ac- 
count with an unnecessarily dif- 
ficult exposition of the Theory of 
Ideas. 


Harold Lasswell’s two lectures 
are those of a specialist and ana- 
lyst who, unfortunately, supplies 
a new and further complicating 
terminology. The discussion is on 
too technical a level, addressed to 
the cognoscenti, on control analys- 
is, biological equivalencies, atten- 
tion frames, total conductance and 
“miranda”!! Lasswell uses a great 
deal of Freudianism and he would 
have us believe, also G. H. Mead. 


Wendell Johnson’s essay is the 
standpoint of general semantics in 
respect to speech frustration as 
this applies to personality. John- 
son’s viewpoint is too heavily load- 
ed in the direction of Korzybski 
and suffers from an overemphasis 
on the phenomena of voice and 
speech defects, such as stuttering. 
Here too, we have new language 
which clutters. As an educational 
psychologist, Professor Lorge does 
a good job in his analysis of mass 
communication, lack of communi- 
cation, the relative difficulty of 
printed texts and the various cau- 
sal factors. Lorge is vitally in- 
terested in this important problem 
and the Lorge Reading Tests have 
shown why there are so many dif- 
ferences in communicability, and 
how communication can be im- 
proved by the employment of the 
devices for appraising communi- 
cation, the comprehension test and 
the readability index. 


Paul Lazarsfeld and Robert Mer- 
ton contribution is the work of 
two specialists who know how to 
express clearly their thesis and 
who get down to cold reality. They 
talk fearlessly of the ubiquity of 
mass media and their fear-mak- 
ing ability, the power-pressure 
tactics of big business in its efforts 
to affect social control. The au- 
thors do the best job in the book, 
but they hesitate to go beyond a 
position of gradualism. “Decades 
of experimentation and research 
are needed.” !! This, after they in- 
dicate how successful the Soviet 
Union has been in the use of mass 
media. 


Professor Lennox Grey in a bril- 
liant essay on Communication and 
the Arts, covers the wide and 
necessary range of all of the arts. 
He depends a great deal on G. H. 
Mead, whom he dubs “the pioneer 
philosopher of communication.” 
Professor Siepmann had a heavier 
assignment, radio. This professor 
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knows all there is to know about 
this most important medium and 
he gives the entire story, exclud- 
ing only the singing commercial. 
He believes “that the public should 
and will finally determine the na- 
ture of radio’s program services.” 
Yet he does not “lay the whole 
blame on the radio industry.” Still, 
“Radio is everybody’s business.” 
Siepmann knows the score all 
right, but he does not indict the 
real perpetrators whom he knows 
well enough. 


Professor Leigh, Director, Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press, 
had the heaviest assignment, the 
press, Professor Leigh’s view is 
that the problem of freedom is 
that of freedom of utterance, free 
individual expression. Can this be 
possible, Professor Leigh asks, 
when the press is big as well as 
free? Professor Leigh believes it 
is possible, though all of the evi- 
dence he adduces in support seem 
to lead in the opposite direction 
by a principle of convergence. 
Only Professor Leigh believes that 
the competition which exists be- 
tween the giants of the press is 
essential under an American Capi- 
talist ethic. There certainly is no 
competition wherever there are 
only Gannett papers. Mr. Leigh 
does not want to be too harsh in 
his indictment of our free press. 
“Let it be perfectly clear that I 
do not suggest in any way that 
the emergence of this Big Press is 
an unnatural or harmful develop- 
ment.” (p. 203) Yet we are told 
that “our concern is to see that 
the press controls are exercised 
responsibly.” Professor Leigh sug- 
gests “professional self-discipline,” 
better journalism schools, but even 
he is skeptical of these as solutions. 
This reviewer is aware of the dif- 
ficulties which beset a critic of 
the big press and its lords, but 
it must be said that though Pro- 


fessor Leigh gives us a good pic- 


ture of this most important aspect 
of communication, it is certainly 
not a very adequate one. 

The authors manage to cover 
nearly all aspects of the problems 
of communication as they arise in 
American free enterprise society. 
Perhaps it was not within the 
scope of the coverage, but the 
problems would have been illu- 
mined even more had they been 
compared at all with the problems 
which arise under systems of fas- 
cist and socialist control. 


Eugene C. Holmes 


Jim Crow* 


The Pulitzer prize-winning au- 
thor of this book traveled through 
the deep South, posing as a Negro; 
he ate, slept, traveled, lived black; 
lodged in Negro households, ate 
in Negro restaurants, crept 
through the back doors and side 
doors of railroad and bus stations, 
traveled in Jim Crow trains, bus- 
ses, streetcars, and taxicabs—and 
endured, as the result the indig- 
nities and fears which accompany 
the Southern Negro from child- 
hood to the grave. 


Although Sprigle’s masterly 
handling of the subject is unique 
and should be appreciated as a 
definite contribution to that branch 
of social action which wants to 
improve the problem of racial re- 
lations in the United States by 
“preachments,” the reviewer is 
somewhat doubtful whether a 
white, pretending to be a Negro, 
can satisfy the insistence of the 
modern anthropologist’ that the 
esoteric experience of any culture 
group can be shared by an out- 
sider, and especially by the one 
who had to pretend to be an “in- 


*Ray Sprigle, In the Land of Jim Crow. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1949. Pp. 
215, 
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sider.” The total effect of what 
such an investigator says on such 
a controversial subject depends a 
great deal upon the manner of 
“pretending,” the spirit in which 
he says it, and the emphasis he 
places upon it. It depends also 
upon the previous experience of 
a relationship of confidence and 
understanding between the inves- 
tigator and his investigated sub- 
jects. 


With these reservations, the re- 
viewer feels that Sprigle’s report 
is one of the most significant read- 
ings on what it feels like to live 
as a second-class citizen. 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


College Teaching and 
College Learning* 


This compact little book is a 
condensation of a series of pre- 
sentations given by Dr. Tead as 
the Francis Ellsworth Lectureship 
at Yale. It treats the teacher as 
a person, the teacher as a teacher, 
the nature of learning and the 
need for indirect learning, and 
suggestions for the improvement 
of teaching and learning. 


Dr. Tead is convinced that the 
teacher, in addition to being a 
specialist must also be a humanist, 
if best results of efforts expended 
are to be obtained. He gives some 
thought to the reasons why per- 
sons select teaching as a profes- 
sion, and it is clear to him that for 
some it was the line of least re- 
. Sistance, or the easiest way to 
financial and social security. He 
defines the good teacher as a per- 


*Ordway Tead, College Teaching and 
College Learning. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 56. 








son who, in addition to having a 
thorough knowledge of his or her 
subject matter, imparts these ideas 
with enthusiasm, has a warm and 
friendly interest in young people 
and their growth, and a patient 
understanding of the workings of 
the human mind. 


The fact that such persons are 
not the rule in the population of 
those who make up the teaching 
profession is not news either to 
Dr. Tead, chairman of the Board 
of Higher Education of New York 
City, nor to those who have had 
experience to any degree in college 
teaching. Some of the details res- 
ponsible for the poor state of 
teaching relate to the failure of 
universities to eliminate ineffective 
persons who obviously will not ad- 
just to the performance of the 
dynamic job of teaching young 
people. This has led to the misuse 
of the Ph.D. degree, and to the 
actual abuse of the entire practice 
of giving recommendations by de- 
partments that have traired these 
persons and guided them through 
to the doctorate. 


This book does include some 
hopeful omens, and they spring 
from the fact that the teaching 
profession is well aware of most 
of its shortcomings, and that it 
seems entirely probable that a 
complete rehauling is due soon. 
Dr. Tead includes some sugges- 
tions for the improvements that 
any teacher can apply. 

COLLEGE TEACHING AND LEARN- 
ING is the type of book one would 
like to own and to possess, for 
after the first reading, there is an 
inclination to read particular parts 
of it again and again. 


Mary HuFr Diccs 


Hunter College 
New York City 
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The Strayer Report* 


By authorization of Congress 
and through a $100,000 appropria- 
tion “for a complete survey of the 
public-school system for the Dist- 
rict of Columbia with respect to 
the adequacy of the present plant 
and personnel, as well as educa- 
tional methods and practices, to 
serve the District” (P.L. 724, 80th 
Congress), a group of educators 
reported strengths and weakness 
of the public schools of the Na- 
tion’s Capitol. 


Supervised by Dr. George D. 
Strayer, Professor Emeritus of 
Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, the twenty-two 
man survey team thoroughly in- 
vestigated every phase of the Dist- 
rict schools—administration, busi- 
ness and finance, school housing, 
maintenance of buildings and 
grounds, food services in the 
schools, and the educational pro- 
gram at all levels, including special 
services, health and recreational 
education, and adult education. 
The resultant thousand page re- 
port for what it does is full, clear, 
and sound. The specialists show 
that the dual school system has 
meant inferior facilities, insuffi- 
cient building capacity per enroll- 
ment, older buildings, specialized 
high schools (while white high 
schools became comprehensive), 
higher rate of pupil failure and 
pupil mortality—for the Negro 
children. But the specialists do 
not survey the dual school system 
as such. 


_On this issue rests any evalua- 
tion of the Strayer Report. What 
the study does is done exceedingly 
well, but can a “complete survey 
of the public-school system” ignore 


*George Strayer, The Report of a Survey 
of the Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D.C.: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 982. 
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the cost of a dual school system, 
its legal basis, the psychological 
effect on white and Negro chil- 
dren, its effect on international 
relations, its contradiction of the 
meaning of American democracy, 
as well as its limitations in pro- 
viding full educational opportunity 
for the Negro minority. (Incident- 
ally, The Report shows that Negro 
public school population is fast 
approaching fifty per cent of the 
enrollment.) This comprehensive 
study, it may be concluded, is not 
valid because it ignores direct 
study of the dual school system. 


But again what the survey 
turned up is exceedingly valuable 
because of solid grounding in edu- 
cational theory, philosophy, and 
practice; fullness of information; 
wealth of tables, charts, and maps; 
detailed table of contents. 


Chapters on “Schoolhousing” 
and “The Education of Youth” are 
particularly helpful. Here the ex- 
perts without evaluating the dual 
school system have shown the as- 
tonishingly inferior character of 
education for Negro children of 
the Nation’s Capital. Possibly of 
all levels from kindergarten 
through the teachers college, high 
school education for Negroes is 
most inadequate. Buildings are 
overcrowded and _ inadequate; 
teachers overburdened and insuf- 
ficient in number; children failing 
and dropping out of school in great 
numbers. Specialist in curriculum, 
Professor Ellis O. Knox of Ho- 
ward University has clearly 
brought out here the principles of 
a sound high school curriculum 
and thus the weaknesses in the 
program for Negro youth. The 
Report, too, in its entirety gives a 
fuller picture of the high school 
program than did Schoolhousing, 
Part I of the study. It is clear that 
the specialists support comprehen- 
sive high school education for all 
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children, white and Negro and do 
not “preserve separate business 
education for white children,” as 
this writer stated in the 1949 
Spring issue of the JOURNAL, when 
only Part I was available. 


A second area where Negro chil- 
dren suffer sharply in comparison 
with facilities for white children 
is kindergarten education. The Re- 
port estimates “‘Nearly half of the 
colored children of kindergarten 
age are not in school because there 
are not classes for them.” 


The Negro teacher from kinder- 
garten through college is burden- 
ed with heavier classes, in excess 
of those for white children and of 
Board of Education standards. As 
The Report states, “The bald fact 
remains that the teacher in the 
colored schools is carrying a hea- 
vier load than the teacher in the 
white schools.” And the specialists 
believe “the effect of excessive 
class size on the welfare of the 
children of the District of Colum- 
bia (is) to reduce their achieve- 
ment in general.” 


The ‘adequacy of the present 
plant” for Negro children is re- 
flected in the Strayer recommen- 
dation that out of $30,361,860 that 
should “be provided at once for 
construction of projects with a 
Priority No. 1” the sum of $23, 
946,826 should be appropriated for 
Negro schoolhousing. Approxi- 
mately 1634 millions of this will 
be spent on secondary schools for 
Negro youth. 


The Report indicates that eco- 
nomic ability of District citizens 
is high but that financing capital 
outlay on a pay-as-you-go basis is 
inadequate. “The funds should be 
advanced by the Federal govern- 
ment on a definite repayment sche- 
dule or the District government 
should be authorized to issue serial 


bonds to be paid from debt service 


appropriations from District reve- 
nue.” 


The Strayer Survey, apart from 
the failure to face the dual school 
system issue, is a liberal education 
in the field of education, a text- 
book for any course in school ad- 
ministration, a “Bible” for many 
people. The Congressional author- 
ization of the survey and report 
on the whole resulted in a helpful 
analysis of the public schools of the 
Nation’s Capital. 


What will be done about these 
sharp needs remains an important 
question of policy, of appropria- 
tion, of public pressure. Will school 
construction for Negro children be 
built when available pupil sta- 
tions in white senior and junior 
high schools surround the Negro 
schools? In other words, in view 
of the implied cost of a dual school 
system and the stated discrepan- 
cies operating against Negro chil- 
dren how much longer will the 
dual system last? 


PAUL COOKE 


Instructor in English 
Miner Teachers College 


Where Has Poeiry Gone? 


To read The Poetry of the Ne- 
gro, this new anthology by Langs- 
ton Hughes and Arna Bontemps, 
is to get here and there a titillat- 
ing sensation; to think about it, 
and its publication date (1949) 
and spread of years (two hund- 
red) is to feel greatly depressed 
and discouraged. Is poetry all over 
and done with? Was T. K. Whip- 
ple telling the truth when he said 
in Study Out the Land that very 
modernly the functions of the poet 


*The Poetry of the Negro: 1746-1949: 
an anthology edited by Langston Hughes 
and Arna Bontemps. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday and Company, 1949. Pp. 429. 
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had been taken over by the engi- 
neer, for example? Or is it just 
Negroes who have outgrown writ- 


ten poetry? 


Whatever poetry is—and you 
can define it in a million ways— 
it is powerful stuff. It is not just 
a casual or even a thoughtful set 
of words tossed off by some very 
smart person gifted with clever 
phraseology, or by some insomniac, 
or even by a bright adolescent who 
thinks he’s in love. As Dr. Whip- 
ple said, it is magic, produced as 
such, intended as such. It is manu- 
factured to stir, to elevate, to in- 
spire the people. 


Since that is true, Messers. 
Hughes and Bontemps would have 
spent their time far more profit- 
ably if they had made an antho- 
logy say of one-tenth or one-twen- 
tieth this size containing the real- 
ly powerful things in their present 
volume. But since they did not, 
let us see what is to be learned 
from so vast and arid a collection. 


First, it is necessary to explain 
their principle of organization. 
They have re-presented the “stan- 
dard” Negro “poets” from the 
United States of America—sixty- 
six of them to the tune of 230 
poems. They have presented, per- 
haps for the first time, a large 
body of “Negro poets” from out- 
side America, chiefly from the 
various West Indies—forty of 
them, 80 poems. (Reader ought to 
be warned that Claude McKay, 
always previously considered 
as from the U.S.A., is in this lat- 
ter group.) To these they have 
added 48 poems from thirty-nine 
“non-Negro poets,” some of which 
are fragments torn from context. 


Comparison between groups is 
very difficult since selection from 
the non-U.S.A. writers has been 
so indiscriminate. West Indian 
poets are included on the slightest 
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provocation, and apparently sole- 
ly in order to get the widest pos- 
sible sampling of persons from 
that area with a preponderance 
of Negro blood. And many of the 
white writers are just people who 
were so careless as to mention 
Negroes or some subject Negroes 
are currently concerned with, in 
pursuit of some other poetic 
theme. 


Let us therefore dismiss the non- 
U.S.A., non-Negro writers as be- 
yond the pale of a thoroughly uni- 
fied principle, and settle down to 
the native American Negroes. 
What are their themes? What do 
they say? What does what they 
say mean? Are they aware of 
what is going on around them? 
Is their poetry powerful, and in 
what respects? 


Their themes are broad enough, 
almost everything you can think 
of. They obviously have something 
to say, but the saying is oblique 
and ultra-self-conscious most of 
the time; thus, their meanings are 
correspondingly murky. You need 
notes to understand them: and 
when you need notes to under- 
stand poetry, it is not poetry. 
There are two reasons why they 
do not seem to be aware of what 
is going on around them: (1) they 
write most often as people apart, 
delivering oracles; (2) the poetry 
of the past twenty-five years is 
essentially no different from that 
of the so-called Negro renaissance, 
although these poets live in a 
world changed ten thousand times 
over since that time. (Is it note- 
worthy that one of these poets 
who has been in anthologies for 
thirty years, and who is a major 
figure in this one, admits that he 
stopped writing poetry altogether 
when he was in college thirty years 
ago?) And, much as it hurts this 
reviewer to say so, their poetry is 


not powerful: it does not lift you 
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off the ground; you read it earn- 
estly, and sometimes you are 
amused or made thoughtful, but 
you simply do not care deeply one 
way or the other, even though you 
may want to care. 


One reason for this is that most 
of these verses are derivative and 
imitative in the extreme; they are 
lacking in deep expression. There 
is usually the germ of a poetic 
idea, but (to mix the figure) it has 
not been dreamed over and wrest- 
led with. This reviewer has heard 
two or three of these “poets” say 
that they write most of their 
“poems” on the backs of envel- 
opes, and do not rewrite them; 
and indeed the great bulk of this 
anthology appears to be of that 
quality. The poets have not work- 
ed the obscurity out of their God- 
given excitements. 


As the world has grown big- 
ger and more complex, they, still 
pre-occupied with themselves and 
their racial problems, have grown 
tinier. As marvelous poetic skills 
have been developed and disclosed 
through research and study, they 
still use Neanderthal techniques. 
A couple of hundred of their 
poems, therefore, advertised as 
“poetry of the Negro” become a 
vast advertisement of mediocrity 
and failure to concentrate; a per- 
petuation of weakness that gives 
grist to the mills of detractors on 
the grounds of race. 


This book is not, however, a 
total loss. Even though the edi- 
tors did not isolate the real poems, 
lots of them are here—some of 
the best of James Weldon John- 
son and Sterling Brown among 
others, and one or two exciting 
and relatively new things like 
“Blues for Bessie” by Myron 
O’Higgins. The reader can isolate 
them for himself (though at some 
expense) and have a good an- 
thology. 


Negroes are not, as some peo- 
ple believe, peculiarly susceptible 
to the creating of poetry, nor are 
they peculiarly unsusceptible. The 
creation of poetry is a gift which 
has been possessed by many peo- 
ple, Negroes too. The divine af- 
flatus strikes, and then man must 
struggle and work to bring out the 
secret, whole and true and won- 
derful. He does not fall down 
where he is struck and merely 
leave his mark. 


Let this, then, be the last of Ne- 
gro anthologies of poetry unless 
some unexpected useful purpose 
should arise. This one can be used 
to develop such a purpose, perhaps 
(although dates for each poem 
would help mightily) ; but it can 
be used even more fully to rein- 
spire Negroes who happen to be 
poets or poets who happen to be 
Negroes. Let the reinspiration 
contain such tenets as: live poeti- 
cally: be aware of surrounding 
life out to the endless horizon, 
be alert, think hard, evaluate ex- 
istence in terms of the most mod- 
ern knowledge without ever de- 
parting from the eternally true, 
develop a true sense of power; 
master poetic form, doing all the 
hard things necessary—for form 
and idea must be married to each 
other and they must be equals; in- 
sist upon communication ( not just 
expression) since poetry is power 
only when it is communicable and 
communicated. 


Bring poetry back to the in- 
vigorating rhythm, the simplicity, 
and the enduring strength of 


“De blind man stood on de road 
an’ cried, 
De blind man stood on de road 
an’ cried, 
Cryin’ O my Lord, save me. 
De blind man stood on de road 
an’ cried.” 
JOHN LOVELL, JR., 
Associate Professor of English 
Howard University 
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Autobiography, Mirror of Truth* 


Everyone is always talking or 
writing the story of a life he says 
he is living. Over the telephone 
to one’s gossip, at the dinner-table 
to relative or guest, in the con- 
ference room, on the street or in 
some public transportation, the 
stream of autobiography rushes 
madly on. When it is committed 
to paper, as in a newsy letter, 
it begins to be literary autobiog- 
raphy, even though it may outrage 
the principles of grammar and 
style. Like the air we breathe, 
it is indispensable to our exist- 
ence and development. 


The question is, how much and 
what of the truth does any auto- 
biography contain? “What is com- 
monest, cheapest, easiest is me” 
says Walt Whitman, but in any 
autobiography that me, seemingly 
so close, is very hard to under- 
stand and reveal. In the literary 
way of life, that understanding 
and revelation are by far the most 
persistent objective, for not only 
are upwards of 500 of the books 
published in America annually 
“life-writing”’ but also every man 
who writes anything unfolds him- 
self. 


Mrs. Rebecca Chalmers Barton 
in the book before us now, Wit- 
nesses for Freedom, has decided 
that from twenty-three selected 
autobiographies of Negroes who 
have lived in America during the 
past century she can assemble 
some new and helpful truths. Her 
expectation is entirely logical. 
From the crudest autobiography, 
even an unliterary one, a reader 
or hearer gets valuable informa- 
tion. From a skilled and polished 
writer (and most autobiographers 


*Rebecca Chalmers Barton, Waiinesses 
for Freedom: Negro Americans in Auto- 
biography. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers, 1948. Pp. 294. 
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who get published are professional 
writers) or from an amateur in 
literature with a burning exper- 
ience of his own to relate, one can 
expect deep enlightenment — 
pointed information (history), 
evaluation of experience, signi- 
ficant philosophy of life, new 
slants on work and aims, genius 
and character. And expectation 
here includes the inevitable criti- 
cism of democracy because the 
autobiographers are Negroes who 
have lived in America. 


Mrs. Barton has classified her 
autobiographers very interesting- 
ly. There are four “accommoda- 
tors’ — Booker T. Washington, 
James D. Corrothers, William 
Pickens, and Jane Edna Hunter. 
There are five “achievers”—Mar- 
shall W. “Major” Taylor (fastest 
bicycle rider), Lieutenant William 
J. Powell (black wings), Matthew 
A. Henson (North Pole explorer), 
W. C. Handy (father of the blues), 
and Mary Church Terrell (dis- 
tinguished clubwoman). There are 
seven “experimenters” — Juanita 
Harrison, William Stanley Braith- 
waite, Zora Neale Hurston, Tay- 
lor Gordon, Elizabeth Laura 
Adams, Claude McKay, and Era 
Bell Thompson (whom we contrib- 
utors to a Chicago Defender lit- 
erary column knew as “Dakota 
Dick”). And finally, there are 
seven “protesters for a new free- 
dom’”—Frederick Douglass (en- 
tered only incidentally), W. E. B. 
DuBois, Angelo Herndon, Langs- 
ton Hughes, James Weldon John- 
son, J. Saunders Redding, and 
Richard Wright. 


So much for expectation; now 
what does Mrs. Barton actually 
get? On the valuable side, she is 
able to assemble pictures and 
facts, often very vivid, observed 
on the spot and continuously by 
people with superior powers and 
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heightened urges. She gets much 
evaluation of experience, although 
most of it is limited to the indi- 
vidual’s immediate life and not to 
the general experience of man. 
She gets original philosophies as 
beaten out by hard living and 
(not always hard) thinking. And 
she gets firsthand social and psy- 
chological reaction. 


In the process, however, Mrs. 
Barton has had to take the fol- 
lowing questionable items: (1) 
Utter  self-consciousness. Were 
Mrs. Barton a psychiatrist, she 
could not be happier about so 
grand a haul of people compen- 
sating, escaping, and reacting to 
life with the singleminded narrow- 
ness of the racially self-conscious. 
For comparison, Anne Robeson 
Burr, one of the major authorities 
on autobiography, lists the follow- 
ing as one of the reasons for auto- 
biography by 260 writers since 
ancient times (given in order of 
number of listings) : self-study and 
science, for amusement or to re- 
call the past, religious witness, use 
of children or descendants, re- 
quest of friends, no one else like- 
ly to do it so well, purely apolo- 
getic, money, pride of birth, study 
of insanity, and “to emblazon the 
power of opium.” Not one of Mrs. 
Barton’s people has written for 
any reason, so it would seem, ex- 
cept to tell how hard it is to be 
a Negro in America (unless it be 
to reveal the genius required to 
overcome being a Negro in Amer- 
ica). (2) Fiction and obvious dis- 
tortion and lying. Miss Burr has 
a chapter on “The Autobiography 
in its Relation to Fiction,” and 
no doubt much autobiography is 
authentic fiction. But is it very 
useful to Mrs. Barton who is using 
autobiography to get some truths 
about America straight? (3) 
Thoughtless deduction, hasty 
generalization, and reasoning 
from false premises. These latter 


would not be so noticeable, per- 
haps, if Mrs. Barton would ex- 
pose them and evaluate them for 
what they are. 

And that brings us to the chief 
weakness of Witnesses for Free- 
dom. Mrs. Barton accepts her 
autobiography too much at face 
value. She seems too much to 
want to believe these people and 
the story they tell about how 
America has mistreated them. She 
should have gone back and checked 
these stories carefully against 
available and accurate historical 
accounts, against, please, the 
known facts of her writers’ own 
lives. She should have remem- 
bered that she was reading col- 
orful accounts of experiences by 
hurt, ambitious, sensitive young 
people (two-thirds of them were 
not out of their forties when they 
wrote), who realized that they 
were pouring their hurts into 
sympathetic ears. 

Thus Mrs. Barton is more ad- 
vocate, less evaluator. Her con- 
clusions on how these autobiog- 
raphies show up American de- 
mocracy are therefore less valid 
and less strong. 

Though Witnesses for Freedom 
is not the mirror of truth Mrs. 
Barton believes it to be, this re- 
viewer is prepared to recommend 
it as interesting and worthwhile. 
It is stimulating and constructive, 
and it has a well-organized ap- 
proach. And if Mrs. Barton’s 
strong points and errors are prop- 
erly absorbed, future autobiog- 
raphers and future users of auto- 
biography will profit. The chief 
moral is: Let future autobiogra- 
phies by Negroes in America be 
more deeply concerned with live 
people, less with problems and 
much less with personal insult. 
Then even the problem of democ- 
racy will be more clearly por- 
trayed. 


JOHN LOVELL, JR. 
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Current Trends and Events of National Importance 
in Negro Education 


Section A: Report of Activities of the Connecticut State 
Inter-racial Commission, 1948-1949 


Morris SILVERMAN, Deputy Chairman, Connecticut State Inter-racial Commission 


Personnel and Expenditures 


HE INTER-RACIAL COMMISSION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1943 (Section 
7400-1949 Revision) comprises 
ten members who are appointed 
by the Governor for five year 
terms and serve without compen- 
sation. 


Through resignation or the ex- 
piration of their terms Edward 
N. Allen, William A. Purtell and 
George Wise left the Commission 
during the past year. Mr. Allen 
as Chairman directed the activi- 
ties of the Commission during 
part of this period. The Commis- 
sion is indebted to these former 
members who were sincerely in- 
terested in its work and who will- 
ingly, without compensation, de- 
spite the demands of their own 
affairs, devoted much valuable 
time to Commission business. 

Members of the Commission ap- 


‘pointed since July 1, 1948 are 


Rev. David N. Beach of New 
Haven, Elmo Roper of West Red- 
ding and Mrs. Patricia K. Ritter 
of Hamden. 


_ There was no increase or change 
in staff members during this re- 
porting period. The Commission 
has fourteen employees consist- 
ing of eight professional and six 
clerical employees under the di- 
rection of Frank T. Simpson, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. Siegmar F. 
Blamberg, Jr., is Supervisor of 
Intergroup Relations and Research 
and Thomas F. Henry is Super- 


visor of the Fair Employment 
Division. 

In May, 1949 the Commission 
moved from the State Office Build- 
ing to larger quarters at 500 Capi- 
tol Avenue, Hartford. This change 
provided much needed space for 
privacy in interviewing and tak- 
ing complaints, holding confer- 
ences and Commission meetings 
and for housing the constantly ex- 
panding library and other educa- 
tional materials. 

The Commission’s appropria- 
tion for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949 was $56,838. Its total 
capital outlay was $1,531; total 
recurring operating expenditures 
$54,538 and total expenditures 
$56,069. 


Purpose, Policy and 
Implementation 


Racial, religious, or national or- 
igin discrimination resulting in 
the withholding from certain 
groups the opportunities, nor- 
mally open to the majority of our 
residents, is the product of prej- 
udice instilled or acquired by seg- 
ments within that majority. 

To overcome that prejudice by 
education, to prevent its intrusion 
on others to their detriment in 
the form of overt acts of discrim- 
ination and in certain defined 
areas to remedy through legal 
sanctions the consequences of such 
acts are statutory responsibilities 
of the Inter-racial Commission. 
They are also implements towards 
achieving the Commission’s pri- 
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mary aim of fostering “through 
education and community effort 
or otherwise, good will among the 
groups and elements of the popula- 
tion of the state.” 


As it continues to accumulate 
experience in dealing with minor- 
ity problems the Commission has 
strengthened its belief that its pol- 
icies of education, persuasion and 
conciliation, supplemented where 
necessary by legislation, do effect 
permanent and measurable prog- 
ress in removing and correcting 
the conditions which necessitated 
its establishment in 19438. 


The past year witnessed prog- 
ress towards full and equal op- 
portunities for Connecticut minor- 
ity people in employment, housing, 
education and public accommoda- 
tions which are detailed elsewhere 
in this report. However, two such 
advances deserve special comment 
because they were problems which 
had faced the Commission from 
its origin. These were the admis- 
sion of Negroes on an unsegre- 
gated basis to our National Guard 
and the acceptance and enrollment 
of Negro students in many of our 
schools of nursing. 


In its last annual report, the 
Commission stated that it felt that 
this exclusion of Negroes from 
the National Guard would be abol- 
ished even though legislative ac- 
tion might be necessary. At the 
request of Governor Bowles, the 
1949 legislature passed without a 
dissenting vote a law prohibiting 
such exclusion or segregation. 
Connecticut was the first state to 
enact such a law and since its 
passage several other states have 
adopted similar measures. At this 
writing, over 100 Negro youths 
are serving in various units of 
our National Guard and the Com- 
mission is cooperating with the 
Adjutant General and his staff to 
assure successful integration. 


The enrollment of Negro girls 
in Connecticut schools of nursing 
is an excellent illustration of a 
changing climate of opinion that 
was accomplished through confer- 
ence methods. When the Commis- 
sion first became interested in this 
situation there was only one nurs- 
ing school in Connecticut that 
would accept Negro students. By 
bringing this condition to the at- 
tention of superintendents and 
board members of the various hos- 
pitals, two or three additional 
schools began to enroll Negro stu- 
dents. Last year, at the time of 
our annual report, the Commis- 
sion had secured statements from 
all Connecticut schools of nurs- 
ing that they would accept Negro 
applicants on the same basis as 
other qualified candidates. This 
represented a change in policy for 
the majority of these schools and 
the past year saw its implementa- 
tion in the presence of Negro stu- 
dents in seven of our nursing 
schools. 


The 1949 General Assembly al- 
so amended the law prohibiting 
discrimination in public accom- 
modations to permit persons 
claiming such discrimination to file 
complaints with the Inter-racial 
Commission, who are directed to 
proceed on these complaints in 
the same manner as complaints 
under the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act. They also extended the 
definition of places of public ac- 
commodation to include public 
housing projects. 


The Commission accepts this ad- 
ditional responsibility with the be- 
lief that in common with com- 
plaints under the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Act, this type of 
complaint can be settled in most 
instances without resorting to 
legal sanctions and that the new 
law is an improvement on the 
former act which placed an un- 
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due burden on many victims of 
discrimination, who in order to 
obtain equal treatment, were 
forced to undergo unwelcome pub- 
licity and court action. 


Civil Rights 


Complaints in General 


The rights of all people to en- 
joy equality of opportunity in em- 
ployment, education, public accom- 
modations and other similar areas 
without interference from their 
fellow citizens are known as civil 
rights. The protection of such 
rights is largely a matter of state 
rather than Federal legislation. 
Connecticut has such laws pro- 
hibiting discrimination in employ- 
ment, public accommodations, pub- 
lic schools and state civil service, 
as well as a general provision that 
no person may be deprived of any 
rights, privileges or immunities 
under the laws of United States 
or Connecticut because of alienage, 
color or race. 


Over four hundred complaints 
of alleged racial, religious or na- 
tional origin discrimination have 
been received by the Commission 
since its establishment. In the past 
year one hundred sixty such com- 
plaints were investigated. Where 
investigation discloses that dis- 
crimination contrary to the pub- 
lic interest has occurred, it en- 
deavors to adjust or correct the 
situation. Apart from violations 
of the Fair Employment Practice 
Act or Public Accommodation 
Statute for which specific legal 
remedies are provided, the Com- 
mission must rely on education 
through conference methods and 
moral persuasion. This is often 
a slow process. Yet, the satisfac- 
tory adjustment of a discrimina- 
tory condition even though it may 
occur too late to benefit the per- 
son bringing the complaint pre- 
vents recurrence of the discrimina- 

® 


tion and opens up new opportuni- 
ties for other members of minor- 


ity groups. 


In the past twelve months, the 
Commission received nearly as 
many complaints as it did in the 
previous five years, allowing for 
the increase caused by enactment 
of Fair Employment legislation, 
this still represents a marked in- 
crease in complaints particularly 
violations of the Public Accommo- 
dation Statute. 


The Commission does not be- 
lieve, however, that this means 
discrimination is on the increase 
in Connecticut but rather that 
more minority people are becom- 
ing aware of their rights and that 
discriminatory treatment, hitherto 
suffered in silence, is now being 
reported. 


The following paragraphs sum- 
marize the complaint activity of 
the Commission, during this re- 
porting period, classified by the 
type of discrimination. 


Fair Employment Practice 
Administration 


The incidence and pattern of 
complaints filed under the Fair 
Employment Practice Act during 
its second year correlated closely 
with the factors observable in its 
first year’s experience noted in 
our 1947-48 report. 


Although unemployment in- 
creased sharply this year, no com- 
plaints were received alleging dis- 
criminatory lay-offs on account of 
race or color. The latter part of 
the “last hired—first fired” de- 
scription of Negro employment is 
no longer a truism and color to 
most employers is not a factor 
to be included in determining the 
order of a lay-off. 


Refusal to employ on account 
of race was again the allegation 
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in more than half of this year’s 
complaints. This certifies our prior 
conviction that the paramount 
problem in overcoming employ- 
ment discrimination is to obtain 
initial consideration for minority 
workers and that discrimination 
against them as employees in con- 
ditions of employment, lay-offs and 
discharges is less prevalent and 
easier to correct. This observa- 
tion is not based on the larger 
number of complaints alleging re- 
fusal to employ but rather on the 
fact that in two-thirds of such 
complaints, discrimination neces- 
sitating adjustment was present. 


The withholding of the oppor- 
tunity to make application or the 
refusal to interview minority 
workers for job openings that have 
been advertised are the cause of 
many complaints. Some of these 
the Commission has dismissed be- 
cause subsequent investigation dis- 
closed that the complainant may 
not have been qualified for the 
opening or because an applicant 
with superior qualifications was 
subsequently employed. These are 
recorded as “no evidence of al- 
leged discrimination” yet there is 
no question that discriminatory 
treatment occurred in many cases. 
In investigating these complaints, 
the Commission’s staff endeavors 
to educate employers to a policy 
of equitable treatment for all ap- 
plicants. 


Complaints alleging discrimina- 
tion in working conditions such as 
segregation or separation of em- 
ployees by race, with one excep- 
tion, were confined to agricultural 
employment. Through coopera- 
tion of the employers concerned 
the separate facilities were dis- 
continued and integration of em- 
ployees began. 


In all, sixty-five formal com- 
plaints of unfair employment 


practices were filed during the past 
twelve months. In addition forty 
complaints alleging discrimina- 
tion in private or public employ- 
ment were received and investi- 
gated or referred to other agen- 
cies. These included complaints 
against employers who were not 
covered under the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act; complaints 
about the use of alleged discrim- 
inatory questions on application 
blanks; complaints or inquiries 
concerning alleged discriminatory 
practices in public employment or 
licensing bodies; and other mat- 
ters involving employment that 
were adjusted or explained to the 
complainant’s satisfaction without 
a formal complaint being filed. 


Respondents.—In this reporting 
period fifty-eight complaints were 
filed against employers, five 
against employment agencies and 
two against labor unions. Manu- 
facturing establishments ac- 
counted for fifty per cent of the 
complaints field against employ- 
ers. 


Included in the complaints nam- 
ing employment agencies were 
those against the placement bu- 
reaus of two high schools in dif- 
ferent cities for refusal to refer 
certain students for employment 
because of their religion or race. 
Investigation sustained the allega- 
tion, the students were referred 
and hired by the employer who 
unwittingly was being “protected” 
against the employment of mem- 
bers of these groups. This illus- 
trates a type of discrimination 
frequently encountered when one 
person assumes by reason of his 
own prejudices that another per- 
son would be equally prejudiced 
against certain minority groups. 
The acceptance of members of the 
group as employees by the em- 
ployer, upon whom the person dis- 
criminating is imposing his own 
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standards, is the only effective 
method of overcoming such dis- 
crimination. Yet without the law, 
there would be no opportunity to 
obtain these results. 


Two complaints alleging re- 
fusal to admit to membership on 
account of race were filed against 
local affiliates of national labor 
organizations and are still under 


investigation. 


Acceptance of the Act.—Much 
of the initial resistance to the Fair 
Employment Practices Act has 
been dissipated. The major cri- 
teria used by the Commission in 
investigating allegations of re- 
fusal to employ are: ‘“‘Was the 
complainant given equal oppor- 
tunity in applying for the posi- 
tion?” and if so, “Was the com- 
plainant qualified for the position?” 
The realization by employers that 
these criteria are objective and 
do not, in the absence of discrim- 
ination, place any restriction on 
their freedom of selection has been 
the chief factor in lessening their 
resistance. The passage of Fair 
Employment Laws in four more 
states during the past year is 
also indicative of growing accep- 
tance of this type of legislation as 
demonstrably effective. 


The following are excerpts 
from letters from Connecticut 
employers received in answer to 
a request from the American 
Council on Race Relations for 
comments on the operation of the 
Connecticut law: 


I think that the Fair Employment 
Practice Law has helped both Union and 
Management as it has clear cut defini- 
tions that cannot be misinterpreted. 

W. P. Morin, 
Personnel Director 
Hat Corporation of America 


Perhaps even more significant than 
the actual results has been the Commis- 
sion’s approach to a critical social prob- 


lem charged with controversy and igno- 
rance. It has proceeded quietly and ef- 
fectively, keeping its big stick in the 
closet, and stressing voluntary compli- 
ance. It has forcefully applied the tech- 
niques of education, relying on the natural 
common sense of Connecticut citizens, 
whether they be employers or workers. 

ELLSworTH GRANT, 

Vice-President of 

Industrial Relations 

The Allen Manufacturing Co. 


There are, of course, a number of 
well-meaning people who oppose legisla- 
tion to abolish discrimination in employ- 
ment, most of them through the feeling 
that legislation is not the real answer 
to a problem which can best be solved 
by education. Naturally, legislation can- 
not itself destroy race prejudice, but it 
can and should be the framework upon 
which the building of free economic op- 
portunity for Negroes can be started. The 
educational side of the picture is the 
ultimate answer, but—as all of you must 
know very well from experience—the 
process is a slow and often painful one 
which needs the assurance of support 
that only legislation can give it. The 
purpose of such laws, for that matter, is 
to protect rather than punish. With 
proper administration, and with coopera- 
tion from industry, I think these laws 
are a very important step in the right 
direction. 

J. J. Morrow, 
Personnel Manager 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 


Interstate Cooperation. — With 
the passage this year of the Rhode 
Island law, all states bounding 
Connecticut as well as New Jersey 
now have Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Laws which are fundamental- 
ly the same. 


In June, 1949 representatives 
from Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey and New York held 
a four-state conference to pro- 
vide an opportunity for an inter- 
change of experience among the 
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four Commissions who administer 
these laws. Areas of activity for 
possible interstate cooperation in- 
cluded exchange of information 
and joint action where the re- 
spondent does business in more 
than one state or is engaged in 
interstate commerce and the use 
of uniform terminology by all 
Commissions. 

It was also unanimously agreed 
that annual interstate conferences 
to be held will include all states 
and municipalities with such laws. 


SUMMARY OF F. E. P. COMPLAINTS 
(July 1, 1947 - August 15, 1949) 


Complaints Filed by (Complainants) 
NMR cscs snaciscacnaneaseccaios 104 
EOIN ccsssisscsee ccecsscscesencacssorsecierse OL. 
NEB irc ciccisereetavaneietipeseon 0 

SI MANS fecsntas thesia stents eae 


Complaints Filed 
Against (Respondents) 
Type of Business 
PRR Soiiic ccc tac ns ccemetaceicny. 0D 
Employment Agency . Sssssedcvebeseteatanonets 7 
Finance Company  ..........0.s0 asain 1 


UII ioscan taki cs ctsess acetate scbsatcinsecee en 


Labor Organization ................ wcieacsegues RD 
UNNI, oa cccseccceccsicinscecocerccnes OOO 
RMN sa sccctos cccctvisncccasaranconcscaeed 1 
PHC HaiploymMent, cccccccssiscscsvcsssessns 4 
BORER UI EREIRS 9c sccccssnckcscssecacsesercenncs 6 
ee one Oe Re eR aee aA 
Sales x ie 21 
PORMMNNED S spcssssscscdassccomsstecsncastcaaskeesevcacerncusen Pe 
DREN LORIOEN us sciicessssisessnccccscase eesrten 1 

ct 0) 62, CREE eee ee PE ne 125 


Type of Discrimination Alleged 
Employment and Separation 


Refusal to employ on account of 


TODO: Kcccnes ie . 6 
Refusal to pea on aan of 

FeliQiOn .......000 va 2 
Employment ceabiated: on ones 

of race (Policy or regulation)... 3 
Discharged or Laid-off on account 

OE ERNE s csaccscisGuninancicamensanes GEO 
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Discharged or Laid-off on account 


OF TOL BION crnccres.scsee a 
Refusal to refer for ema on 
SUA OES GIOD ctnicacsssarionsscecsescesceove 5 
Refusal to refer for employment on 
ACCOMM. OF TOLMION » .s..02...--ccsceererserse 1 
Refusal to refer for employment on 
account of national origin.............. 1 
Conditions and Privileges of Employment 
On account of race.. sussisnyecesescaacer Gea 
On account of Bl cece 1 
On account of national origin.......... 1 


Membership or Full Membership 


in Labor Organisation 


Denied on account Of race... 10 

OTA cisccsetsiescncedcsitiatds seeewataanes 125 
Status of Complaints 

CMO oe rn eee aca cetcas ies 103 

Lael: OF JAE ISIC cciscsssscsnsseresserress 


Withdrawn at request of 
GORIRIMATAIUS  sscssrcseicassssesistovecsesinncis. | Gt 
Under if vestigation® .nccc.cccscescccn 18 


POE csceseecacrecsecenasiss concern ccc ee 


Disposition of Dismissed Complaints 
Satisfactorily Adjusted ............00--s0 60 
Complainant employed, offered or 
referred for employment............ 33 
Discriminatory practice elimin- 
ated (No individual complainant 


or complainant unavailable).... 27 
No evidence of alleged discrimina- 
HIER? ciicccscsssca ee dori aa Gane 
1. ES Lt A Cece TT | 
PACSUN: ooo cgse cues aisusonimanacaen Oe 
COttrt: ABEON  sscssesserssccsncess eiiteanscaii 0 


Public Accommodations 


In 1875 Congress passed an act 
providing that all persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United 
States shall be entitled to full and 
equal enjoyment in places of pub- 
lic accommodation. In 1883 the 


Supreme Court declared this act 
unconstitutional on the basis that 
the fourteenth amendment pro- 
hibited invasion of rights by state 
action but not by individuals and 
that the latter was a matter for 
state legislation. 
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Today Connecticut and seven- 
teen other states have public ac- 
commodation statutes that in gen- 
eral define places of public accom- 
modation and provide civil or 
criminal penalties, or both, for re- 
fusal of service to anyone, by such 
places, because of their race, color 
or religious creed. 


The Connecticut law was en- 
acted in 1905 and provides a maxi- 
mum criminal penalty of one hun- 
dred dollars fine or thirty days 
imprisonment, or both. It was 
amended in 1941 to provide a mini- 
mum fine of twenty-five dollars. 
This amendment was the result of 
a violation where the judge fined 
the proprietor eighty-eight cents. 


The 1949 General Assembly al- 
so amended the statute to include 
public housing projects as places 
of public accommodation and to 
provide that persons aggrieved 
may, in addition to seeking the 
criminal penalty in the statute, 
file a complaint with the Inter- 
racial Commission. The Inter- 
racial Commission is directed to 
proceed upon such a complaint by 
the same methods provided in the 
Fair Employment Practices Act. 
This means the Commission in- 
vestigates the complaint and either 
dismisses it because of no evi- 
dence of the alleged violation or 
if, in its opinion, there is reason- 
able cause for believing that a 
violation has occurred, the Com- 
mission endeavors to eliminate the 
practice by conference and con- 
ciliation. If this fails, it may 
hold public hearings, issue cease 
and desist orders and request their 
enforcement by court order, if 
necessary. 


Thirty-two complaints of re- 
fusal of service in places of pub- 
lic accomodation on account of 
race were received by the Com- 
mission in this fiscal period. Es- 
tablishments accused of such vio- 


lations included restaurants, grills, 
taverns, hotels, beaches, amuse- 
ment parks, roller skating rinks, 
bowling alleys and taxi service. 


It was formerly the Commis- 
sion’s procedure in complaints of 
this nature to inform the com- 
plaining party of his rights under 
the statute and offer to attempt 
to adjust the situation unless the 
complainant was insistent upon 
prosecution which was_ seldom. 
The establishment was then visited 
to determine if a violation had 
occurred and to see if the proprie- 
tor was aware of the stature. If 
the violation was evident but the 
proprietor agreed to comply with 
the statute in the future, the com- 
plainant was so advised. How- 
ever, the complainant was often 
loathe to return to a place for 
service which previously had been 
denied ‘but without returning he 
had no actual proof that the sit- 
uation had been corrected. 


To avoid this, the procedure of 
arranging a conference between 
the parties and the local prosecu- 
tor was adopted. If the facts war- 
rant it, the latter warns the pro- 
prietor that he is violating the 
law and is liable for prosecution. 
This generally results in a promise 
of future compliance from the 
violator that is satisfactory to the 
complainant and puts the proprie- 
tor on record in the event of sub- 
sequent violations. 


Ten of these conferences were 
held within the past year and in 
all but one of them, the prosecutor 
felt that a violation had occurred. 
Eleven other complaints were set- 
tled by the former procedure des- 
cribed above; five were not acted 
upon either because the complain- 
ing party was outside the jurisdic- 
tion or the Commission felt there 
had been no violation; three com- 
plaints are under investigation at 
present. 
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Three court actions were 
brought in 1949 alleging refusal 
of service in violation of the sta- 
tute. In Hartford, the proprietor 
of a restaurant who had previous- 
ly appeared before the prosecutor 
on a similar charge was fined 
twenty-five dollars and in Nor- 
walk, a grill owner was found not 
guilty. 


In Common Pleas Court in 
Bridgeport, the manager of a rol- 
ler skating rink was fined $100 
and sentenced to five days in jail 
for refusing skates to the Negro 
members of a group of students. 
This same establishment had been 
convicted of a similar violation, 
in Bridgeport about two years ago, 
but had prevailed on an appeal to 
Common Pleas Court on _ the 
grounds of insufficient evidence. 
The present decision received wide 
publicity in the press and was the 
first time to our knowledge that a 
jail sentence was ever received for 
violating any public accommodation 
statute. The Commission has dem- 
onstrated that the majority of 
these complaints can be settled by 
conference methods but feels that 
this decision may serve as a de- 
terrent to those establishments 
who, in the language of the court, 
“day after day and night after 
night deliberately flout the law.” 


Educational Opportunities 


In April 1949, the Commission 
published its study of College Ad- 
mission Practices with respect to 
Race, Religion and National Ori- 
gin. This study was the product 
of two years research into the ex- 
periences of 1,381 graduates of 
Connecticut high schools in apply- 
ing for admission to College. 
Among its significant findings was 
that “among graduates who rank- 
ed in the upper 30 per cent of 
their high school classes (the 
superior level) the evidence is 


clear that Jewish and Italian ori- 
gin students do not possess op- 
portunities equal to Protestant and 
Catholic students in being admit- 
ted to private non-denominational 
colleges.” 


Although these findings were 
vigorously assailed by representa- 
tives of non-denominational col- 
leges in Connecticut they correl- 
ated closely with the findings of 
two other studies* as far as op- 
portunities for Jewish students of 
superior level are concerned. 


Housing Restrictions 


Seven complaints alleging dis- 
criminatory refusals to rent or sell 
property because of the race or 
religion of the potential users were 
received by the Commission in the 
past year. Four of these were out- 
side of the Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion as they involved only private 
individuals. The other three in- 
volved two municipalities and one 
housing authority. These com- 
plaints were investigated and in 
one instance there was no religious 
discrimination as alleged but the 
prohibition was based on the zon- 
ing laws of the municipality which 
forbade the type of use contem- 
plated. The other two were ad- 
justed after conferences with the 
local authorities. As _ hitherto 
noted, the amended public accom- 
modations law includes public 
housing projects and gives the 
Commission specific authority to 
investigate complaints of racial 
and religious discrimination in this 
area. The Commission has already 


*On Getting into College: A Study of 
Discrimination in College Admissions, Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 
1949, 

David S. Berkowitz, Inequality of Op- 
portunity in Higher Education. A Report 
to the Temporary Commission on the Need 
for a State University. Albany: Williams 
Press, 1948. 
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written to the various housing 
authorities concerning the provi- 
sions of the new act and is confi- 
dent of their cooperation in pre- 
venting violations. 


Segregation in Washington 


Many complaints were received 
in the past concerning the trips to 
Washington, D. C. taken by gradu- 
ating classes of some of our Con- 
necticut high schools which had 
Negro members who either had 
to stay home or accept segregated 
accommodations. The Commission 
discussed the problem with the 
State Board of Education who 
surveyed the situation with high 
school and junior high school prin- 
cipals to obtain their reactions. Re- 
cently State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Finis E. Engleman, issued 
a statement on such trips in which 
he said “The State Board of Edu- 
cation strongly recommends that 
such trips be continued only when 
non-discriminatory arrangements 
as to housing, food service and 
transportation are made.” Other 
states are taking similar com- 
mendatory action which marks 
definite progress in the efforts to 
abolish segregation in our national 
capitol. 


Community Education 
Agency Services 


Request for Commission ser- 
vices and materials were received 
from groups or organizations in 
seventy-eight towns during the 
past year. Materials supplied were 
books, pamphlets, publications, ex- 
hibits, films, film strips and record- 
ings. Services included leadership 
training, discussions, program 
planning, problem consultation 
and promotion of projects. In ad- 
dition to these specialized services 
all libraries in the state received 
Commission publications. Copies 
of the explanatory brochure 
“What Does the F.E.P.A. mean to 


You” were sent to all high and 
vocational schools for use in Voca- 
tional Guidance and Social Stu- 
dies. Talks, Discussion Groups, 
Consultation and Materials. 


One hundred twenty-one re- 
quests for speakers were filled by 
the Intergroup Relations Division 
of the Commission. These requests 
came from organizations in thirty- 
one different towns and from eight 
statewide groups. Church organi- 
zations, Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tions, Service and Womens Clubs, 
school classes and clubs and labor 
organizations were some of the 
types of organizations receiving 
these services. Some requests were 
for informative discussions of the 
Commission’s work. Others re- 
quested discussions on_ specific 
phases of intergroup problems 
such as the development and 
change of attitudes, techniques for 
community and personal use in 
improving human relations, cur- 
rent problems in civil rights and 
related topics. 


A large portion of the staff’s 
time was devoted to program plan- 
ning and consultation. This ser- 
vice was provided for forty-two 
schools, church groups, state and 
local government agencies, youth 
groups and social service agencies 
in 12 towns. Material used in such 
programs included books, films, 
film strips, recordings, transcrip- 
tions, dramatic scripts and graphic 
materials. The Commission’s au- 
dio-visual materials are booked 
through the State Department of 
Education to insure wide usage in 
our schools and community organ- 
izations. Three 16 millimeter 
sound films, five film strips and 
twenty-four recordings have been 
added to our collection, as well as 
sixty books to our library. Pub- 
lishers lists and producers cata- 
logues are reviewed continuously 
to keep materials current and to 
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make new items available to the 
public. 


A slide film illustrating the 
work of the Commission is being 
developed. It will contain between 
fifty and sixty frames and will 
be used to inform the public of the 
Commission’s services and meth- 
ods. 


New Haven Workshop 


A three weeks Workshop in Hu- 
man Relations was conducted in 
cooperation with the New Haven 
State Teachers College during 
June and July 1949. This was the 
fourth year of this type of pro- 
gram which had been held in the 
preceding three years at the other 
Teachers Colleges. A report of 
the first year’s workshop at the 
New Britain Teachers College was 
recently published under the title 
of ‘Training in Community Rela- 
tions’. The book was written by 
Ronald Lippett, Associate Director 
of the Workshop in collaboration 
with the late Kurt Lewin of the 
Research Center of Group Dyna- 
mics of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. The book was 
published by Harper and Brothers 
and is a record of an experiment 
in the scientific training of com- 
munity leaders for dealing with 
the problems of inter-group rela- 
tions in Connecticut. 


At this year’s Workshop, there 
were fifty participants from 11 
towns including forty-four school 
teachers and two school principals. 
During the first two weeks the 
program was arranged to provide 
background information about 
minority people and their prob- 
lems. The remaining week was 
devoted to the study of tools and 
techniques for improving inter- 
group relations in the classroom 
and community. Consultants were 
brought to the Workshop on alter- 
nate days. Audio-visual aids were 


used. Field trips to a large hous- 
ing project and the United Na- 
tions were arranged. At the com- 
pletion of the Workshop, five 
groups were formed for the pur- 
pose of planning and promoting 
programs of study in the various 
communities. Three units of col- 
lege credit were given for satis- 
factory work. 


Joint Projects With 
Other Agencies 


The Commission engaged in 
several projects in cooperation 
with other organizations. Typical 
of these was the Bridgeport Race 
Relations Institute which was 
sponsored by the Bridgeport In- 
tergroup Council and the Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport. This Institute 
met one night each week for nine 
weeks. Consultants were provided 
by the Connecticut Inter-racial 
Commission. 


The Commission was co-spon- 
sor, with the Waterbury Branch 
of the University of Connecticut, 
of an Institute on Human rela- 
tions. This Institute met on six 
evenings during February and 
March. Plans were made to enroll 
forty-five people but interest was 
such that there were sixty-six en- 
rolees. A local committee was 
formed to assist in the planning of 
this Institute. Radio time was 
available for four of the six speak- 
ers which made it possible to 
share the information they 
brought with listeners throughout 
the area. Two news releases ap- 
peared in the Waterbury paper 
each week during the period of 


planning and while the Institute: 


was in session. Twenty-one of the 
people who attended the Institute 
indicated that they would be in- 
terested in a longer course of a 
similar nature during the coming 
year. 
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Publications, Press and Radio 


Three issues of the Inter-racial 
Survey and four newsletters were 
issued by the Commission during 
the past fiscal year and distributed 
to a large mailing list. Subjects 
covered included a description of 
the Commission’s program of co- 
operation with the schools in inter- 
cultural relations, a report on the 
Workshop at the Danbury State 
Teachers College, examples of 
typical complaints under the Fair 
Employment Practice Act, report 
on a survey of customer reactions 
to the integration of Negro sales 
personnel and a summary of Civil 
Rights Bills introduced in the 1949 
General Assembly. 


A feature article concerning the 
first year’s operation of the Fair 
Employment Practice Act ap- 
peared in all but one Sunday news- 
paper in Connecticut. Newspaper 
features and magazine articles 
about the work of the Commission 
also were published by the New 
York Herald Tribune, the Scripps- 
Howard papers in Ohio, the Crisis, 
The Connecticut Circle, The 
Monthly Bulletin of the Connecti- 
cut Labor Department, Social Ac- 
tion and the Baltimore Afro Amer- 
ican. 


The Commission had _ exhibit 
space at the State Teachers Con- 
vention and distributed pamphlets 
and other materials. 


The Commission was also given 
the privilege by the Institute for 
Democratic Education Inc. of ar- 
ranging for the presentation in 
Connecticut of “Stories to Re- 
member.” These are a series of 
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thirteen short stories on problems 
in Inter-group Relations taken 
from such national magazines as 
Colliers, Atlantic Monthly, Read- 
er’s Digest and others. These 
stories were dramatized and tran- 
scribed for radio. They starred 
Ralph Bellamy, Geraldine Fitz- 
gerald, Melvin Douglas, Raymond 
Massey and other prominent ac- 
tors. 


The Commission arranged for 
the presentation of this series on 
stations W-T-H-T Hartford, W-B- 
R-Y Waterbury, W-N-O-C Nor- 
wich, W-N-L-C New London, W- 
L-I-Z Bridgeport (through cooper- 
ation with Bridgeport Inter-Group 
Council), W-C-N-X Middletown, 
W-K-N-B New Britain and W-E- 
L-I New Haven. 


In Hartford, Bridgeport and 
New Britain through the cooper- 
ation of local volunteer modera- 
tors, panel discussions by com- 
munity representatives on the 
problems raised by the stories fol- 
lowed the transcription. Mrs. 
Beatrice Vetrano served as mod- 
erator on W-T-H-T, Mrs. Ray 
O’Connor on W-L-I-Z and Mr. 
Brobary Ellis and Mrs. Raymond 
L. White on W-K-N-B. 


A radio transcription “Fair 
Play in Four States” consisting 
of a panel discussion by members 
of the New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut 
agencies who administer Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Laws has been 
presented on Station W-T-I-C 
Hartford, W-E-L-I New Haven 
and W-I-C-C Bridgeport and will 
be broadcast by other Connecticut 
stations during the coming year. 
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Section B: Growth in Intergroup Attitudes During 
Brotherhood Week 


Rose Zeuics, Teacher, Avondale Public School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


N FEBRUARY THE CINCINNATI 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS STRESS BRo- 
THERHOOD WEEK. In 1945, as part 
of the school activities, a 35mm. 
film strip, “We Are All Brothers,” 
was shown to the children while 
explanatory script was read. This 
took place in each classroom and 
thus permitted time for questions 
and discussions. The film explains 
what is meant by race and shows 
that language, customs, and intel- 
ligence are not determined by race. 
It portrays the common origin of 
all people and shows that all be- 
long to one family, that the racial 
differences are in non-essentials 
such as hair texture or amount of 
body hair, the shape of head or 
nose, or the color of eyes and skin. 
It explains that all races of men 
have the same four blood types 
and that skin color is determined 
by the amount of carotine and 
melanin found in the skin. It 
brings out the existence of racial 
mixture and explodes the idea of 
race superiority or inferiority. 

The film teaches therefore that 
biologically the races of mankind 
are brothers. The sixth and eighth 
grade children of a suburban 
school were asked to write what 
they had learned by seeing the 
film and by having the discussion 
afterwards. The sixth grade chil- 
dren wrote: 

I think that Brotherhood Week should 

be the whole year not just one day. I 

heard over the radio that when a man 
holds up the store they should not tell 
his color or religion. I think that if peo- 
ple keep up hating each other we are 
going to have another Civil War al- 
though some of the South has not yet 
built up since the last Civil War. Be- 


fore we studied all of this in detail I did 
not think of brotherhood like I do now. 





I saw in the picture how girls from 
different lands came to our land and 
became good friends. 





I learned that it does not matter how 
big or how small your head is, also that 
there are dumb and smart people in every 
race. I also learned that if you lose 
your job or something happens to you, 
you should blame yourself and not the 
other fellow. And I learned that when 
people come from a foreign country they 
bring many good customs to us and 
they learn good customs from us. 





I have learned that all men are broth- 
ers. Hitler thinks he can tell what race 
you may be by your face. I learned 
that you can’t possibly tell by looking 
at a person’s face what his race or re- 
iigion is. I learned that if you do wrong 
why take it out on some helpless, per- 
son; blame yourself. I learned that if 
you are poor and another fellow is 
rich, don’t blame him. Maybe you didn’t 
try, didn’t obey, or maybe you just had 
bad luck. The way I learned that you 
can’t tell a person’s religion by looking 
at his face was that in the film I tried 
to guess by the faces on the screen and 
I got everyone wrong. 





I learned that all men originate from 
the same family tree. It is a person’s 
parents who make him what he is by the 
way they teach him. Of two orphan 
twins who were just as smart, one was 
adopted by good parents and the other 
one by broken-down parents. The one 
with the good parents got a good educa- 
tion while the other one was bad. 


I thought the Negroes were stupid but 
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I found out that they are just as smart 
as any other race. Everyone has the 
same amount of brains and the same 
number of bones in their hands and feet. 
Everyone has the same kind of coloring 
but in different amounts. Many people 
have different type of blood. Your blood 
may be the same type as that of a 
Chinese, Greek, or Russian, but your 
mother may have a different type of 
blood from you. I have changed my at- 
titude about races or creeds. I found 
out that everyone should have an equal 
chance in the world. I learned many 
things from the picture that I didn’t 
know before. 





If you lost your job of course you 
are mad but don’t take it out on another 
person. Maybe the boss liked someone 
else better or you did not do all your 
work on time. Don’t get mad at some- 
one else and start to kick, hit, stamp, 
or yell. Don’t be mad at someone else, 
be mad at yourself. Keep it to yourself 
and try to get another job. But I am 
no one to talk of others. When I get 
mad I yell and bawl out everyone I see. 
I know now that it is not going to do 
me any good. 





God gave us the same amount of 
bones so the color really doesn’t matter. 





I knew that all men are brothers no 
matter what their color, sizes, or religion 
are. I knew that you shouldn’t hurt 
other people if you are mad. I knew that 
you could take two children and train 
one child right and not train the other 
child at all. The one with the training 
will be someone. The one without the 
training will be a bum. What I didn’t 
know was about carotine and melanin. 





I learned that there is no difference 
between races, religions, and colors. The 
German chased the Jews from their 
homes and killed a lot of them. God did 
not put us human beings on this earth 
to kill and fight and be against religions. 
The Lord Jesus died for his sheep. I 
have learned also that the white people 


are not the only good people. I have 
changed my mind about the Jews. No 
matter what color they are, there are 
always some good and some bad of 
every religion and nationality. 





I learned that it makes no difference 
whether you are tall, short, fat, thin, 
black, white. We are all brothers. Be- 
fore this year I never knew about 
Brotherhood Week and I never paid any 
attention to different people. 





This is a free world to serve God as 
you please. I like everybody in the 


world. 





I learned that the Catholics and Jews 
are not races but they are all Americans. 
People should have the same chance 
in America where we are all equal. All 
people are under one God. I don’t like 
the way some people treat Japanese 
Americans. 





Some people have good attitudes and 
some do not. I am a Negro boy. I like 
all people and I think they like me. 


The sixth grade children were 
very much interested in the film 
and the discussion that followed. 
Their attitudes show that the fun- 
damental ideas of equality and 
brotherhood can be understood by 
slow learning children just as well 
as bright children. In fact, the 
slow children are often more 
democratic than the bright ones 
for many of them have suffered 
discrimination of one kind or an- 
other. The following quotations 
are from the papers of eighth 
grade children. 


In the picture, the little Chinese eat- 
ing a hot dog was typical of any Amer- 
ican. The little American in China with 
his hair cut in bangs looked like a 
Chinese. One of the best examples of 
brotherhood is our class. We have over 
ten nationalities and we all go together, 
we work together and we play together 
on the same teams. We should all re- 
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member that God gave us the right to live 
and no one has the right to tamper with 
it. If we would have brotherhood week 
fifty-two weeks a year, just think how 
happy we all would be. 





In this time of strife all nations of 
the world must realize that all men are 
equal. Throughout the centuries men 
have been fighting for these principles. 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln are 
the most outstanding. On the battlefield, 
from one point of the earth to another, 
Negroes, Jews, Christians, and Catholics 
are fighting side by side. No race, color, 
or creed can say they are the most out- 
standing of all men. 





Just plain Americans, Jones, Kelly, 
Ginsberg, Protestant, Catholic, Jew, fight- 
ing for you and me. Fighting so that 
Johnny can go to a Protestant church, 
Patrick to a Catholic church, and that 
little Isaac can go to a _ synagogue. 
They’re fighting so that no other girl 
like me will write compositions on broth- 
erhood because after this war when 
Johnny, Pat, and Isaac come home they 
are not going to care if a Protestant, 
Catholic, Jew, or Negro works next to 
them or stands next to them in a bus 
or street car. Out on the battlefield do 
you think Pat wouldn’t want to fire a 
machine gun because Isaac was feeding 
the gun ammunition and Isaac was a 
Jew? Or that Johnny was losing blood 
fast and the corpsman was a Catholic 
and he didn’t want a Catholic to lay 
hands on his person. Don’t be silly— 
these boys are like brothers. Why can’t 
we on the home front be brothers, too. 
We have the same kind of blood, the 
same amount of bones in our body. But 
do people think about that when they 
strike from mines and war plants? No! 
That man who went on a strike because 
a Jew or Negro was working next to 
him is considered a murderer to some 
boy who hasn’t any more ammunition. 
In school, act as brothers and sisters. 
Don’t walk away from a boy or girl 
because they’re Jewish. Don’t call them 
names if they are Negroes. Don’t call 
a person from Poland, a Pole; a person 
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from Ireland, a Gallick. Call them all 


Americans. 





God must have loved the colored the 
same as the white or he would not have 
made the colored. 





Brotherhood is the foundation of a 
peaceful world. We must be loyal to our 
country and respect other countries. 
Brotherhood should promote and en- 
courage good feelings between countries 
for future peace. To do this we must 
respect other nations, customs, religions 
and policies. There is no such thing as 
race superiority. 





God did not make people inferior or 
superior. It is they themselves who do 


so. 





I learned that we should live together 
without quarrels about our race or creed. 
But somehow this idea doesn’t work be- 
cause if you’re a Negro or a Jew you 
will be pointed out from the rest of the 
group. Sometimes you are called names 
by people who haven’t any sense at all. 
In the future world I hope people will 
not do these things and that we will 
live peacefully and as brothers. 





No matter if you are an Englishman, 
Negro, German, Chinese, or American, 
you have two ‘eyes, one nose, two legs, 
and two arms, and feelings that are 
hurt just as much as anybody else’s 
when somebody says something bad about 
your race, religion, color, or nationality. 
The sooner people in this world learn 
to get along with their fellow human 
beings, the sooner the world will be a 
better place to live in. 





The picture should be shown to many 
adults because many of them think 
they can tell what country people are 
from by their looks. I am sending away 
for the book, “Races of Mankind.” I 
think that this picture should be sent 
to every school in the city and should 
be shown in lots of theaters, too. 
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Most of the children learned the 
main points brought out by the 
film and script. They were inter- 
ested in noting that races of men 
differ very little in anatomic struc- 
ture and native ability. It made 
them conscious of the psychology 
and danger of prejudice and scape- 
goating. Most of the children re- 
flected a deep understanding and 
broad outlook. The film gave 
them scientific data exploding the 
myth of race superiority and ex- 
plaining the psychological reasons 
for discrimination and hatred. 
Most of the children stated em- 
phatically that there should be 
democracy and equality for all 
peoples, that every individual has 
human rights, and that only by 
being fair and considerate can we 
have freedom, peace, and happi- 
ness for all in this world. 


Experiences Affecting Children’s 
Intergroup Attitudes 


The discussion of brotherhood 
gave the children an outlet for the 
expression of their ideas, atti- 
tudes, and experiences. It made 
them feel that such expressions 
were socially acceptable; that they 
need have no fear of telling their 
pleasant and unpleasant experi- 
ences. Many children had stories 
to tell about people who expressed 
antipathy towards them. Such ex- 
periences have lasting effects on 
children belonging to minority 
groups. They make the children 
feel insecure and hurt. Some of 
the children belonging to majority 
groups expressed resentment at 
mistreatment of their friends who 
are members of minority groups. 
They felt that such conduct was 
undemocratic and un-American. 
They became more conscious of 
the fact that all men are entitled 
to equal rights and there is no 
master race. Those who had pre- 
judices against minority groups 
were helped to become aware of 
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those attitudes and made to realize 
that they were unfair and un- 
American. 


Pleasant experiences, visiting 
other people’s churches, or hav- 
ing their religious leaders take the 
pulpit have been valuable assets 
in augmenting favorable attitudes. 

Experiences reported by mem- 
bers of a sixth grade of a subur- 
ban Cincinnati Public school, in 
1945, are given below. 


Before I came to this school I thought 
that the Protestants and Catholics were 
the only good religions in the world be- 
cause I did not know any other religions. 
3ut now I know that all religions are 
good because men of every religion went 
to war. Also coming to this school 
changed my ideas because there are so 
many different religions and races here 
that I know more about them and it 
helps me to understand them better. Also 
in this school all the teachers are talk- 
ing about how to get along with other 
people more than they used to. In the 
school I used to attend we had a race 
riot. The children used to wear big 
flowers on their dresses and put knives 
in the flowers. When a girl was drink- 
ing at a fountain another girl stabbed 
her and wounded her. I was surprised 
when I came to this school and saw how 
nice everybody talked together no mat- 
ter if they were black, white, yellow, or 
red. Now I know that everybody is 
alike even if they don’t look alike. In 
the other school where we had the riot 
somebody had to suffer before anybody 
learned a lesson that hatred does not 


pay. 





One day some boys and I were play- 
ing football on our street and a neigh- 
bor came by wheeling her year-old baby. 
She said, “Those d—— Jews, why don’t 
they go back to Palestine.” I don’t know 
how to figure out this lady. When my 
brother and I were tossing with a tennis 
ball near our house, one day, the lady 
came out and told us to go away be- 
cause we would hit her child. We told 








her we didn’t want to hit her child but 
she said she knows our kind. 





One day when I got on the street car 
and sat down beside a white lady she 
moved away. In the colored shows down- 
town the white people can go in but 
colored people could not go in the white 
shows till last year. If everyone would 
work together we would get along bet- 
ter. 





Before I really paid no attention to 
brotherhood. But since I visited Mt. 
Zion Church many thoughts came into 
my mind on how Negroes can do things 
as good as any person on the earth. It 
was a sight. 





Before I moved in this neighborhood 
I lived on a street with a lot of Cath- 
olic children. I did not play with them 
because they would always beat me up 
and kid me. They would yell at me 
that Jews are Christ killers so you see 
I didn’t like them very much, but I al- 
ways tried to make friends with them. 
Then I had a Hallowe’en party and in- 
vited them to my house. After that 
party they were always friendly to me. 
I changed my mind about Catholics. I 
always knew I could be friends with 
them by just being friendly. 





After school some of the girls in our 
room went to M——’s to get something 
to drink. The waitress said Shirley and 
I could get a drink but the colored girls 
could not be served there. I don’t think 
it is fair to keep colored children out 
of restaurants. Some people seem to 
think Negroes are still slaves. When 
I first came here everyone looked at me 
and some even said, “Look at that Jap.” 
Some acted funny and started to talk 
Japanese even though they didn’t know 
how. Some were friendly and some were 
not. Everyone in this room has been 
swell to me since I came here in 1943. 
I thought everyone would treat me 
awful. In France one of my friends 
lost his life fighting over seas. My 
cousin is going overseas soon, too. Many 
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Japanese as well as Americans lost their 
lives fighting for freedom. All Japanese 
born in America are just as much Amer- 
ican as anyone. 





Every day in the paper you read about 
Negroes getting beat up. These things 
are going to lead to something big in 
coming years. America better open her 
eyes or we may have a revolution. The 
Negroes are treated terribly. They are 
not allowed to go to public places. One 
time I was walking down the street with 
my bike when I accidently stepped on 
the grass, just with the tip of my toe. 
The boys yelled at me and almost started 
to fight with me. They took my bike 
and almost broke it. If you call that 
democracy I’ll eat my hat. I don’t know 
why the president didn’t do something 
long ago. Who knows, the president may 
not like colored people either. All these 
things may lead to a whole break down 
of the United States of America. 





I didn’t want to bring this up in class 
because we have some Negroes in our 
class. I feel that Negroes are just as 
good as white people. But Negroes 
should have different swimming pools. 
I don’t believe in races mixing in the 
pools. If the people of the world con- 
tinue to feel superior to the Negroes we 
will have a war. 





What kind of a free people are we? 
Negroes are out on the battlefield losing 
parts of their bodies, but here at home 
they are not allowed equal rights. The 
Jews in Europe are being treated like 
dogs. Why are the people, as they call 
themselves, Hitler’s Chosen Race, al- 
lowed to murder in cold blood? I feel 
that all this is terrible and must be 
stamped out. I feel that no country is 
a real democracy with these things going 
on. 





Anyone who goes to the show will 
find that most of the noise is caused 
by white people, not the colored people. 
On the other hand, when I go to L— 
playfield I feel very queer because al- 
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most everyone there is colored. The col- 
ored people always seem to have snappy 
ways but I think that is just because 
they have been treated so badly that it is 
a sort of revenge. Democracy to me 
means to be allowed to do what you 
want if it hurts no one. 





I think that no race is better than 
any other just as Lincoln said that all 
men are created equal. Once I went 
to a restaurant to get something to eat. 
The man said, “No Negroes are allowed.” 
I asked him, “Do you know that Lincoln 
said all men are created equal?” So he 
sat me down in the booth and served 
me. I thanked him very much and 
went on. (P. S. Some of this is made 
up but it fits in with brotherhood.) 


The previous quotation was 
from the paper of an intelligent 
very sensitive colored boy who 
felt deep resentment against dis- 
crimination and was expressing 
wishful thinking in the day-dream 
he wrote. 


Everyone should have equal rights al- 
though my race doesn’t. Long ago in 
slavery time, when the whites captured 
the colored people they made them do 
a lot of things such as cooking, clean- 
ing, and working in the fields. Some- 
times they would have to starve to death 
and die. Those that got good masters 
were lucky. Now, in today’s war, a lot 
of my relatives are fighting. Still we 
do not get the same rights as others do. 
One day in the South, as my mother 
was walking down the street two white 
boys started picking on her. She beat 
them up. The boys’ parents came to 
my mother’s house with a switch. My 
mother changed her dress and answered 
the door. They did not recognize her 
so they went away. One day in slavery 
time my great, great, great grandmother 
was a cook. She took some biscuits, 
slipped out, and gave them to some chil- 
dren who had no place to stay or any- 
thing to eat. Even today they will not 
let the colored people work in the same 


places as the white. We can’t work in 


the same hospitals or go to the same col- 
leges and other things. 


Your color is only skin deep. We 
are fighting now for the four freedoms. 
We are losing men by the thousands 
of every color and creed, so what does 
it matter what color or creed you are! 


The reason the Negroes don’t have 
as many rights as the other people do 
is because they act wild and try to show 
off. If they wouldn’t do that they might 
have more rights. (Written by a colored 
boy.) 


In the South the colored people have 
to pay poll tax, they have special street 
cars, rest rooms, and restaurants. If a 
Negro got on a street car for the whites 
there would be a riot. Do you call that 
democracy ? 


Most Negroes have jobs like road- 
working, dishwashing, janitors, and jobs 
that don’t pay well so they have to 
live in the poor section of town. Their 
children don’t have the proper care and 
things they need. But if Negroes could 
have jobs such as secretaries, clerks, and 
jobs where they could make more money, 
they would have fine homes and be con- 
sidered a higher class. 


One day in the ball park a white boy 
accidently bumped into a colored boy. 
The colored boy said, “Look out white 
bum!” I don’t think that was right. 
All over the world hatred is going 
around but there should be rights and 
freedom. 


Yesterday our Sunday School teachers 
took us to visit a Negro church. It 
wasn’t quite as big as our temple but 
it was just as beautiful. There were the 
Negroes, Protestants, Catholics, and us. 
It was a swell thing to have three dif- 
ferent kinds of religions and two dif- 
ferent kinds of races there because it 
seemed to be like a whole world together 
in one place. 
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At the W plant there was a strike 
because seven Negroes were put to work 
with the white people. But about twenty 
white people wanted to stay and do their 
work. Later the white people returned 
to work. The strike was very bad be- 
cause it was slowing up war production. 
We should all work together for the war 
effort. 





I have been on the bus when some 
colored men were talking loud. But 
these people haven’t had a chance to have 
an education and don’t know how to act. 
In the slums they go around with torn 
clothing. These people have been treated 
so badly by white people that they are 
really afraid of them. I feel sorry for 
them. I just grit my teeth when white 
people talk against colored people and 
take away their rights. I can’t stand it. I 
think white people who mistreat colored 
people should be punished. 


One day a Japanese girl went to a 
show in New York. Everybody called 
her a coward and a dirty Jap. Her 
father is an American soldier overseas. 
I am a Jewish girl and my parents came 
from Germany. A boy called me a 
Nazi. I got mad and just felt like 
crying. I think that no matter what 
religion you are we are still brothers 
and sisters. I think that shows, street 
cars, and stores should be open to all 
races. 


We are all human beings, created by 
God, and He made us unite and not get 
into wars. He made us as one group of 
people to be friendly with each other. 
If we make wars on the different races 
of people it will just cause more destruc- 
tion to the world. A democracy is when 
the citizens of a state make their own 
laws and manage their own affairs, but 
Germany is not a democracy because 
Hitler made the German people believe 
that he is the ruler of Germany by kill- 
ing and torturing people and making 
them all afraid of him. John is a col- 
ored man who works in our neighbor- 
hood. On Valentine’s day he gave all 
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the little children valentines. If every- 
one would be like John we would have 
a better world. 


Everyone should have the same rights 
because we are all human beings. There’s 
no reason why Harold should not be 
able to go to the show with me, just 
because he is colored. Where I lived 
before there were about two or three 
colored boys (good guys) in our club. 
One day a new, kind of rich boy, wanted 
to get in our club but when he saw 
the colored boys he refused to get in 
it. I thought this new boy was dopey 
after that and I didn’t have anything 
to do with him. 


In some stores there are signs which 
say that Jews and colored people are 
not wanted. Why should stores in Amer- 
ica have signs like that? I am against 
any signs on stores, apartment buildings, 
shows, restaurants, and swimming pools 
that are against any race or religion. 
Why do people hate each other? Why 
do people have wars? Are we fighting 
this war for freedom? 


My grandfather told me that once 
when he was on a train in the South 
some colored men came in and sat down 
with the white people. The brakeman 
hit them with a blackjack and dragged 
them into their own car. Yesterday our 
Sunday School went to a colored church 
for brotherhood week. The service was 
very nice. The people and the church 
were neat and clean. This visit taught 
me more than I have ever learned in 
Sunday school. There should be no dif- 
ference between white and colored peo- 
ple because we all have the same mind 
and hand. 


I saw a movie about an American 
Jewish girl who went to Germany to 
sing. The war broke out so the Ger- 
mans shot her for being Jewish. On 
the store windows there were big J’s and 
the windows were broken. Last week 
our minister went to the Jewish Temple 
to preach and their Rabbi came to our 
church to preach about brotherhood. Next 
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week a Negro minister is coming to 
our church, too. I think that brotherhood 
week is a good idea because people 
should not think themselves higher than 
others. 


If a sidewalk, street car, show, or 
store, is not good enough for another 
person of any religion or color, it is not 
good enough for me. No one is a full 
blooded American unless his great grand- 
parents were Indians. All men are 
brothers and all women sisters. 


Once I wanted to join a baseball team. 
They asked me my name and race. 
The boys said, “Sorry, but no dirty Jews 
are allowed on our team.” I socked him 
and got beat up, but I got him good. 
It was worth it, anyway. 


I am a Jewish girl and my best friend 
is Catholic. My dad works in Detroit 
and he told me that they had race riots 
there. 


Democracy means that white people 
and Negroes can go to the same clubs, 
dances, drug stores, parks, playgrounds, 
and everything. Both races had to leave 
home because their country needed them 
to help win the war. When the war 
ends many Negroes and white people will 
need jobs and homes. When I go to 
the show the Negroes mind their own 
business. They don’t yell, or shout, or 
tear paper, or run up and down the 
aisles. That is democracy. 

The experiences reported by the 
children show the valuable influ- 
ences of schools, churches, and 
Sunday Schools in teaching bro- 
therhood, through visits of other 
groups’ churches and exchange of 
pulpits by religious leaders. Know- 
ing members of different religious 
and racial groups is usually helpful 
in developing better attitudes to- 
ward the whole group. It helps to 
eliminate false stereotypes which 
may have been absorbed by chil- 
dren who had never met peoples 
against whom they had learned 
prejudices. 
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Some unpleasant experiences of 
children belonging to minority 
groups have to do with exclusion 
from neighborhood play groups 
and baseball teams, fights, insults, 
and name-calling for no reason 
except difference in race, creed, 
or national origin, exclusiom from 
motion picture theaters or res- 
taurants, and unpleasant experi- 
ences on public conveyances, be- 
cause of race. Cincinnati children 
are amazed at the prejudice and 
discrimination shown in the South 
and some of the experiences re- 
lated as happening there. 


Some of the stories told give 
an insight into the harmful effects 
of unpleasant experiences on chil- 
dren belonging to a minority 
group. It makes them feel in- 
secure, inferior, and deeply resent- 
ful of mistreatment. Many Negro, 
Japanese, and Jewish children are 
definitely hurt emotionally by the 
experiences of discrimination they 
encounter. 


Although some children belong- 
ing to a majority group show 
deeply embedded feelings of su- 
periority, few of them will deny 
the principle of fair and equal 
rights for all human beings. In 
practice, however, they believe in 
separate swimming pools for color- 
ed people, are uncomfortable in 
playfields where Negroes are play- 
ing, and have still not become used 
to the new law which permits 
Negroes to attend all theaters in 
the city. 


Sympathy for the Negro is ex- 
pressed by those children who say 
that colored people are poor and 
uneducated because there is dis- 
crimination against them in edu- 
cational institutions and in indus- 
try. Many children said _ that 
strikes in war plants, due to the 
refusal of white people to work 
with colored people, were holding 
up the war effort and were affect- 
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ing the needs of our boys overseas. 


To most of these children demo- 
cracy is not an abstract platitude. 
They demanded equal rights for 
all because all groups were carry- 
ing the responsibilities of their 
country by going to war and by 
working for the war effort. 


These children claim that only 
by working together, by respect- 
ing each other’s rights, and by 
sharing privileges as well as re- 
sponsibilities, can we have a peace- 
ful and happy world. 


In January, 1948, the sixth 


grade children of the same school 
were asked to give their experi- 
ences and attitudes about minority 
groups. Their reactions were prac- 
tically the same as those quoted 
above. 


They said they would be 
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embarrassed to feel superior. They 
believed in equal rights and op- 
portunities for all races, colors, 
and creeds. 
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Section C: Individualized Education in College? 


James D. SINGuetary, Instructor in Education, Bennett College 


Individual Education in College? 


N VIEW OF THE LIMITED DATA 


ON INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION at 
the college level as compared with 
the elementary and _ secondary 
levels, we might well ask our- 
selves, “How do college teachers 
individualize their instruction? 
What technique and procedures of 
teaching do they use?” This ar- 
ticle is more or less an attempt to 
scratch the surface of these ques- 
tions by reporting on data from 
one accredited Negro college. At 
the outset it must be stated that 
there is great variation as to the 
methods, techniques, and proce- 
dures used in the various depart- 
ments and divisions at this college 
to say nothing of the variation in 
the degree of _ effectiveness 
achieved in each. 


In any program of individuali- 
zation of instruction it is import- 
ant to have an understanding of 
the individual student. At this 
particular institution, the students’ 
individual folders which are filed 
in the Record’s Office are invalu- 
able. From the content of each 
folder the teacher can secure an- 
swers for such questions as these: 
What are his interests? How can 
he earn a living with his interests? 
What are his home, social, health 
and emotional adjustments? What 
are his mental abilities? How well 
is he prepared for his college ex- 
periences? 


The Kuder Preference Record 
gives the teacher an objective in- 
sight into the student’s interests. 
An interpretation of a student’s 
responses as to the experiences 
he likes most and least classifies 


the student’s interests into mech- 
anical, computational scientific, 
persuasive, artistic, literary, musi- 
cal, social service, and clerical 
areas. With the help of the manu- 
al, the teacher can understand the 
possible occupations that are best 
suited for each student, as well 
as the relationship between his 
content and the individual or 
group occupational interests. Al- 
though the results of this record 
do not determine or evaluate the 
student’s ability in these occupa- 
tional areas, they do give strong 
insights that can be used as a 
spring board or as a point of de- 
parture. 


Understandings about the stu- 
dent’s home, health, social and 
emotional adjustment can be se- 
cured from the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory. Several of the cautions 
that the teacher should keep in 
mind are, first, evidence of un- 
satisfactory adjustment should not 
be reported to the student unless 
something is done to help the stu- 
dent overcome his maladjustment ; 
second, the health adjustment sec- 
tion should be followed up with a 
physical examination if the stu- 
dent’s adjustment is unsatisfac- 
tory; and third, responses should 
be analyzed for specific factors 
that are responsible for the stu- 
dent’s difficulties. However, in 
spite of these and other cautions 
this inventory provides valuable 
information about the student and 
suggests for some courses impor- 
tant areas of content as well as 
possible precedure. 


While some teachers might not 
understand the relationship of 
their content to their students’ 
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interests or adjustment, few if any 
fail to see the relationship with 
mental abilities and preparation. 
As many of these students have 
limited verbal backgrounds the re- 
sults from the Chicago Non-Verbal 
Examination are valuable. Realiz- 
ing, however, that this test might 
not predict school achievement as 
well as verbal tests, the teacher can 
also use the results of the Psycho- 
logical Examination of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. This 
examination gives quantitative 
and linguistic scores that combine 
to give a scholastic aptitude or 
general intelligence score. There 
is some evidence to support the 
position that, in general, linguistic 
tests give higher correlations with 
scholarship in the liberal arts col- 
lege than do quantitative tests. 
This higher correlation is prob- 
ably another evidence of the large 
amount of verbal learning of a 
linguistic nature in the curriculum. 


When the institution attempts 
to start the student where he is, 
the question, “How well is he pre- 
pared for his college experience?” 
is very important. In addition to 
the information about his mental 
abilities, the teacher has the scores 
of the Iowa Silent Reading Test. 
This test is designed to cover a 
wide range of skills that are con- 
sidered to be indispensable to ef- 
fective reading of the word-study 
type. The three broad general 
areas of silent reading abilities 
measured are: first, rate of read- 
ing at a controlled level of com- 
prehension ; second, comprehension 
of words, poetry, sentences, para- 
graphs and longer articles; and 
third, the ability to use skills re- 
quired in locating information. 


Again, there are the scores from 
the Iowa High School Content 
Examination which provide an 
appraisal of the student’s knowl- 
edge in the areas of English and 
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literature; mathematics, science, 
and history and social studies. 
Each teacher can confine his stu- 
dy to the part of this test that 
is related to his content or he can 
get an understanding of his stu- 
dents’ general achievement as well 
as their background in specific 
content areas. This is especially 
true of teachers of history, social 
studies, English, science and 
mathematics. 


Finally the teachers can investi- 
gate the scores from the Purdue 
Placement Test in English. This 
test is especially important to the 
English teachers as they use it 
as a means of sectioning the fresh- 
man class and suggesting areas of 
content to emphasize. The norms 
for the seven areas of this test 
(punctuation, grammatical classi- 
fication, recognition of grammati- 
cal errors, sentence structure, 
reading, vocabulary, and spelling) 
are especially important to the 
freshman English program. 


With these_ understandings 
about the data that are available 
in the students’ individual folders, 
let us consider some statements of 
techniques and procedures. One 
teacher in the social science divi- 
sion stated: 


I think up some occasion to ask each 
one of the students to come in for a 
conference before the first month is past, 
and often ask them something general— 
i. e.: What do you want changed in 
your life? If you could press a button 
and get it, what would you remedy, 
change, or invent? What are you doing 
at this institution? Where are you from? 
et cetera. This is almost always the 
occasion for the real decision on a term 
project. If, at this time, a student does 
not see the connection between what he 
wants in life and what he is urged to 
work on, it may very well be that he 
is bookish. . . . Well, at any rate, it is 
through circumstances like these that I 
begin to understand him. 
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An English teacher stated, “I 
understand my students through 
conferences, observations of per- 
formance, observations of general 
behavior in the classroom,” while 
another social science teacher 
said: 


Individual conferences have been held 
with all my students. By using the inter- 
view method I have tried to gain a clear 
understanding of the need of the in- 
dividual student. I have encouraged the 
students to express themselves as freely 
as possible. 

All assignments have been of an in- 
dividual nature. Previous experiences 
and the major interest of the student 
have been used in selecting topics for 
term papers. 

Students come to us with very dif- 
ferent scholastic backgrounds. Assign- 
ments had to be adjusted to the individ- 
ual level of the student. Class discus- 
sions have been started with the student’s 
previous experiences. Individual research 
of the students for class discussion has 
been utilized. 


A music teacher said: 


Understanding of individual students 
is greatly facilitated by the fact that 
most of the members of the various 
classes are also my piano students. Fur- 
thermore, my classes are small. Finally, 
I frequently have “off-the record” con- 
versations with students in small groups 
and individually. 


One social science teacher of 
psychology reported: 


Begin by having him write down what 
he expects from the course, why he is 
taking the course, and what he believes 
he would like to work on during the 
term as his individual project. This re- 
veals how well he can express himself; 
whether he trumps up an interest or has 
a genuine interest or has avowedly no 
interest in the projected course; whether 
he has some preconceptions which need 
to be cleared up immediately or whether 
the field is new to him, etc. Also whether 
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he is pedantic, intelligent, grouchy, prob- 
ably lazy or just what. 


Although each teacher is expect- 
ed to make for each course a con- 
tent outline (which usually in- 
cludes objectives, content, activities 
and bibliography); and a func- 
tional outline (which states the 
course’s contribution to the areas 
of (1) earning a living; (2) com- 
munication; (3) health—mental 
and physical; (4) consumer educa- 
tion; (5) community leadership 
and citizenship; (6) home and 
family life; (7) recreation; (8) 
religion and philosophy of life and 
(9) general) ; it might be well to 
see how these plans are indivi- 
dualized. An English teacher re- 
ported, “I have sought student 
‘help’ in planning the curriculum. 
The students select, organize and 
determine the learning experi- 
ences.” 


A teacher of modern languages 
stated: 


A general introduction to the subject 
will enable the student to have enough 
tool material so that he can proceed to 
the next level at his own pace. Fast 
learners are given supplementary work; 
slow learners are given attention by the 
instructor and encouraged to follow the 
fast learners. The students are allowed 
to take check-up exams or quizes on each 
level whenever they feel prepared and 
they proceed in this manner from each 
level of instruction to the next. Sup- 
plementary reading texts are assigned 
according to degrees of difficulty. Stu- 
dents finding it extremely difficult to read 
and to understand French are allowed 
to do some of their supplementary work 
from texts written in English. 

Students in beginning classes are given 
the option of answering questions asked 
in the foreign language either in the 
language itself or in English. In this 
regard it might be stated that recordings 
of model lessons are used in the class- 
room and students are asked to check 
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their oral reproductions against what can 
be heard on the recordings. 


The Progress Report of the di- 


vision of biological and physical 
science stated: 


The instructors of Chemistry have, 
throughout the year, attempted to corre- 
late closely the work of our various 
classes. There has been an_ increased 
emphasis placed upon the functional as- 
pects of Chemistry. In the beginning 
courses, the students have been made con- 
stantly aware of the practical applications 
of the subject material which they are 
studying. For example, in the study of 
chlorine, opportunity was given each stu- 
dent to see the bleaching properties of 
the gas by actually bleaching a colored 
piece of cloth with the gas. Emphasis 
was placed upon the manner in which 
baking powder is responsible for the ris- 
ing of dough in the baking process. Any 
number of actual experiences might be 
mentioned in which it was thought that 
the students’ useful knowledge might be 
more thoroughly broadened by having 
actually observed what happened when 
certain experimental conditions were set 
up. Of course, it might be expected that 
there would normally be a certain amount 
of experimenting in a chemistry labora- 
tory, but the emphasis this year was 
placed mostly upon those experiments 
which we felt would more closely relate 
the subject matter to the students’ after- 
college life. 

In the organic chemistry course this 
year the students were given an oppor- 
tunity to learn the rudiments of research 
methods in chemistry. It was felt that 
this was an advisable departure from the 
ordinary method of teaching the course 
due to the fact that there have been 
in recent years such rapid and enormous 
developments in theoretical and synthetic 
organic chemistry. 

This approach was an attempt to lead 
the student from the most elementary 
beginnings of the subject to the point 
where he can do independent research 
on problems of interest so as to obtain 
a profound working knowledge of or- 
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ganic chemistry for use in his profession, 
as well as to acquire viewpoints that will 
be useful in advanced courses. Because 
of this belief, each student enrolled in 
Chemistry 121 was assigned a research 
problem and made an oral report on the 
same to the class at the end of the first 
semester. 

Another somewhat new departure in 
the Chemistry Department has been an 
attempt to make the laboratories more 
available to students who are somewhat 
slower than their fellows in completing 
the experiments during regular labora- 
tory hours. This has also given the 
faster students an opportunity to go 
ahead. 

Throughout the Division we have at- 
tempted to keep constantly in mind an- 
other of our general objectives. This 
is, to give as much of our unscheduled 
time as possible to individuals who need 
additional help from their instructors. 

In both beginning and advanced courses 
in biology there has been somewhat of 
an increase in the use of audio-visual 
aids in teaching procedures. Several 
classes have been rescheduled from day 
to night hours in order to use our audio- 
visual aid equipment to a greater ad- 
vantage. 

The department of Health Education 
and Health Service has carried on for- 
mal instruction in health education to all 
of the freshmen and to some of the 
juniors and seniors. In addition to these 
activities, the Service has cooperated 
with other departments: for example, stu- 
dents from the department of Education 
have been given field trips to the city 
schools to observe pre-school clinics and 
school clinics. The seniors in Health 
Education have also been given field 
trips. There has been a total number 
of ten trips to observe health in action. 


In the social science division 


the teacher of psychology made 
the following statement: 


There is no rigid material to be pre- 
sented by me, I adhere to no rigid for- 
mula in getting this preliminary infor- 
mation, and I have no stable, cut and 
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dried information which I feel I need 
for each course. 


I have a few ideas about the general 
caliber of the students here, and I have 
a few ideas about their backgrounds and 
their present situations, so I proceed to 
cast about and drag out into the open 
some of the things which I suspect are 
there. This is pretty largely intuition, 
and, as may be expected, it is even less 
rigidly structured than the paper and 
pencil work I ask of each student. 

I almost always try to get them into 
some touchy or heated topic as early as 
possible and watch for the colors which 
they reveal. Sometimes this is in class, 
but sometimes it is a matter of asking 
for (implying respect for) their private 
opinions in an assigned paper done in 
the first week of the term. Prod them, 
put them on the spot, shock them, and 
let them explore their own way out of 
the thing—on paper and in the group 
orally. 


I sometimes suggest a great mass of 
subjects to work on and watch what 
they choose individually. Sometimes I 
play against his choice a topic which 
I feel he might do well but is avoiding. 
Whatever the outcome, he learns some- 
thing about me and I about him. 


In spite of the limitations of the 
techniques and procedures used in 
this institution to secure informa- 
tion about the individual student 
or to adjust the curriculum to the 
students’ needs, it seems that the 
faculty and students have moved 
a long way towards a functional 
approach to a college education. 
The next issue seems to center 
around the question, “Would an 
evaluation of the objectives, me- 
thods and/or student achievement 
of this institution point out the 
significance of this innovation of 
individualized education in col- 
lege?” 
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Section D: Orientation Services in the Negro Land-Grant Colleges 


H. A. Bowen, Registrar, Fort Valley State College 


TUDENTS WHO ENTER COLLEGE 

FOR THE FIRST TIME are con- 
fronted with many personal 
problems the solutions to which 
may be facilitated through proper 
guidance by competent staff per- 
sonnel. 


The student personnel program 
should help the student to become 
oriented to the school environment 
through democratic living. This 
aim may be accomplished through 
the following procedures: (1) a 
freshman week program; (2) as- 
signment of advisers; (3) pro- 
vision for group conferences; (4) 
provision for individual confer- 
ences; (5) cooperative planning 
of social activities; (6) provision 
for religious activities; (7) a stu- 
dent tour of the campus; (8) pro- 
vision for student knowledge of 
the library and methods in its 
use; (9) a testing program; and 
(10) student acquaintance with 
registration procedures. The ori- 
entation program if well organ- 
ized will also afford an opportu- 
nity for the staff to obtain infor- 
mation which will be of value in 
providing the best guidance for 
the student. The present study in- 
volves orientation practices found 
in the seventeen Negro Land- 
Grant Colleges. 


1The 17 institutions studied here are: 
State A. & M. Inst. (Ala.), Agricultural, 
Mech. & Normal College (Ark.), Delaware 
State College for Colored Students, Florida 
A. & M. College, Georgia State College, 
Kentucky State College, Southern Univer- 
sity (La.), Maryland State College, Alcorn 
A. & M. College (Miss.), Lincoln Univer- 
sity (Mo.), Agricultural & Technical Col- 
lege of North Carolina, Langston Univer- 
sity (Okla.), South Carolina State College, 
Tennessee A. & I. State College, Prairie 
View University (Texas), Virginia State 
College, West Virginia State College. 


Two of the seventeen institu- 
tions ' studied stated the purposes 
of the orientation program on 
printed forms provided for the 
students. The statements reflect 
the attitude which most adminis- 
trators have toward the orienta- 
tion program, that of helping the 
student move in the direction of 
his own goals. Table I presents 
— practices in the institu- 
ions. 


Freshman Week 


The “Freshman Week” program 
provides an opportunity for stu- 
dents to become acquainted with 
some staff members, some class- 
mates, the institutional aims, and 
the physical plant, which in all 
likelihood is their home for the 
next four years. 

The purposes of the “Freshman 
Week” program should be: (1) to 
give the new student a chance to 
get acquainted with his new 
home; (2) to discuss with the stu- 
dent some of the major problems 
of college life and of the fresh- 
man year in particular, and ways 
in which he might effectively 
work toward a solution to them; 
(3) to facilitate the administra- 
tion of routine procedures con- 
nected with entrance and registra- 
tion for courses; and (4) above 
all else to get the Freshmen to feel 
an increasing concern about his 
stake in the new venture of a 
college education through a genu- 
ine welcome to the institution. 
Some effective help can be given 
to these students by advisers. 


Only two of the seventeen in- 
stitutions have printed forms stat- 
ing the purposes of the Freshman 
Week program, which are given to 
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the students before they come to 
the campus. Fifteen have a Fresh- 
man Week program but they wait 
until the student arrives and is 
assigned to a group meeting be- 
fore the purposes of the program 
are explained to him. Relying up- 
on an oral presentation of pur- 
poses of this week may not be as 
effective as the use of printed 
forms to acquaint the students 
with the purposes of Freshman 
Week. These programs as out- 
lined by most of the institutions 
are sufficiently broad in scope to 
be quite effective in achieving their 
objectives. It hardly seems likely 
that an institution which conducts 
its program over a period of only 
one day is providing an effective 
service. Students who come to the 
institution are somewhat like per- 
sons driving into a large city for 
the first time. They need help in 
finding their way around. 


Fourteen of the institutions 
make use of upper-class students 
during this week. This procedure 
keeps the program from being too 
formal and helps the student be- 
come better acquainted with his 
new school home. 


The impression which the stu- 
dent gets of the institution and 
of his fellow classmates will make 
his life on the campus pleasant or 
very unhappy. One way to help 
students find out about their fel- 
low classmates is through the 
freshman talent night program. 
Fifteen of the institutions provide 
for a freshman “talent night.” 
One of these postpones it until the 
second week of school. 


Advisers 


The advisers will be called on 
by the student for many services, 
such as (1) discussion of test re- 
sults, (2) an explanation of the 
curriculum possibilities, (3) help 





on matters of moral conduct, (4) 
assistance on problems of a per- 
sonal nature, (5) aids in caring 
for health, (6) direction on ways 
of improving scholarship, (7) part- 
time employment opportunities, 
and (8) counseling on vocational 
opportunities. 


In most of the institutions gen- 
eral advisers are assigned the first 
two years and major or depart- 
mental advisers for the last two 
years. One institution assigns the 
adviser for a period of four years. 
And only two institutions assign 
the students alphabetically to the 
advisers. One institution assigns 
advisers for the period of regis- 
tration and twelve assign students 
on the basis of their major field 
of interest to departmental ad- 
visers. 


Those institutions which assign 
students alphabetically are likely 
to find their purposes defeated be- 
cause they ignore the interest of 
the student. For example, sup- 
pose a student is interested in 
chemistry but due to the alpha- 
betical arrangement in assigning 
advisers he gets an adviser in- 
terested in biology. There is a 
great possibility that the adviser 
will encourage the student to work 
in biology rather than in the field 
of chemistry in which he pro- 
fesses an interest. If he starts 
out with someone who is in a 
position to help him develop his 
interest and one who has an in- 
terest similar to his this would 
not happen. 


The number of students assigned 
to each adviser varies from seven 
to forty-five. It may be a fair 
assumption to make, that those 
advisers who have only seven ad- 
visees will do a better job than 
those who have forty-five. This 
assumption is valid only to the 
degree that the adviser with forty- 
five students is carrying the same 
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teaching load as the adviser with 
seven students with other factors 
being equal. This is precisely 
what does happen, for there is 
no provision for a reduced load 
for those advisers who have forty- 
five students in addition to their 
regular class work. In all fair- 
ness to the student and to the 
teacher some planning as to the 
amount of time which may be 
given to advising should be in- 
cluded in the scheduling of the 
teaching load. 


One institution provides a 
thirty-minute period three days a 
week for advisory activities and 
each adviser has seven students 


TABLE I 


SrupENT ORIENTATION Practice IN THE 
SEVENTEEN NeEGRo LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 





Orientation Practices Frequency 





Number of Days for Freshman 


Week Program (1 to 7) 
Provision for: 

Use of Upper-Class Students 14 
A Talent Night 16 
Mimeographed or Printed 

Materials 16 
Photographs of Freshmen 

Students 9 
Lectures . 17 
Group Conferences 16 
Individual Conferences 16 
Social Activities 17 
Religious Activities 16 
Handbooks 11 
Tour of the Campus 14 
Tour of Library 16 
Students Assigned to 

Advisers 2 
Students Assigned on 

Interests Basis 12 
Number of Years Assigned av. 2 
Number of Students Assigned (7-45) 
Orientation Course (General) Z 
Orientation Course (Deptl.) 10 
Required of All Students ll 





with whom he works. Such a pro- 
gram is far more effective than 
one with large groups of students 
and no scheduled meetings. 


Conferences. 


The group conference serves to 
help groups of students become 
acquainted with division or de- 
partment heads as well as other 
staff members with whom they are 
to work. These conferences are 
usually for the purpose of ac- 
quainting the student with the in- 
stitutional purposes and the rules 
and regulations by which the stu- 
dent is to govern his behavior. 


Frequently, students have prob- 
lems arising out of an interpre- 
tation of objectives of the insti- 
tution, or objectives of the depart- 
ment or division. At other times 
the student is bothered by some 
type of physical annoyance about 
which he needs some information. 
There are many personal prob- 
lems which he would like to dis- 
cuss individually with some of 
the members of the staff and this 
is usually done through individual 
conferences. Sixteen of the seven- 
teen institutions hold some type of 
group conference and seventeen 
hold some type of individual con- 
ference with the students. 


Social Activities 


During the first week of school 
students are prone to feel the de- 
sire to return home. This seems 
to be characteristic of the new col- 
lege experience which the student 
is undergoing. Cooperatively plan- 
ned activities with groups afford 
opportunities for students to for- 
get home and begin to feel that 
they have a stake in the new col- 
lege venture. Through such ac- 
tivities as games, teas, dances, 
movies, picnics, group singing, 
barbacues, torch ceremonies, wie- 
ner roast, freshman dinners, and 
the like students in many cases 
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form friendships and develop at- 
titudes which add to the pleasure 
of developing and growing on a 
campus. 


Religious Activities 


Many students have come from 
homes where the religious life of 
the home is the center of unity. 
Hence programs should be pro- 
vided in order to assure each that 
this part of his life shall not be 
lacking and at the same time to 
relieve the frustrating experience 
which he is undergoing. 

The Freshman Week activities 
are arranged to include one Sun- 
day. The Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, or the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, or 
the College Chaplain have been 
of valuable service to the insti- 
tutions in planning the religious 
activities of the freshman pro- 
gram. Each institution provides 
some type of religious service for 
the new students. 


Tour of the Campus 


Students need to know their 
way around on the campus. Tours 
will save time for them and many 
embarrassments. They will know 
what their new home is like and 
ways in which they may contrib- 
ute to its improvement. Four- 
teen of the institutions provided 
for a tour of the campus. One 
institution provides for a tour of 
the city. This is a very desirable 
practice. If the student is going 
to live in the city, on the campus, 
or in the larger community which 
embraces the city and campus, he 
should know something about it. 


Use of the Library 


Many students come to college 
from schools which teach them the 
proper use of the library and how 
to locate data. These students do 
not have a great problem in using 
the library, but they need to know 
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how the library in which they will 
now work is arranged. Then 
there are those students who have 
not had access to well-equipped 
libraries. These students will bene- 
fit greatly through instruction 
and practice in the use of the li- 
brary. Sixteen of the institutions 
provide this service for the new 
students. One institution provides 
for this service through an Eng- 
lish course which is given twice a 
week. 


A greater service would be pro- 
vided for the student if this phase 
of the program were continued 
throughout the school year rather 
than for a period of one day which 
most of the institutions now pro- 
vide. Students really do not learn 
the proper use of the library by 
listening to a lecture for one or 
two hours. They should be given 
exercises that would help them 
apply in their daily work the 
theory which is learned from the 
lectures. Although all seventeen 
of the institutions provide lectures 
on the use of the library, such a 
practice does not in any sense 
guarantee the effectiveness of their 
method. 


Testing 


A large number of college stu- 
dents become frustrated because 
they have not had the proper 
guidance through the early period 
of their college experience. A 
great many of these frustrations 
could be eliminated through the 
proper use of tests. The informa- 
tion obtained through these tests 
will help the student understand 
himself better in terms of his abil- 
ities and interests; it will also help 
the teacher and the teaching staff 
understand the student better. 
These tests may be used for sec- 
tioning, diagnosing, counseling, 
determining achievement, compar- 
ing student performance, and ad- 
mitting students to the institution. 
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The seventeen colleges give a total 
of sixty-seven different tests. The 
range is from one to eleven tests 
per institution with three the 
most frequent number. These 
tests are used largely for section- 
ing students. 


Only one institution reported 
the use of eleven tests. One re- 
ported the use of seven; two the 
use of six; two the use of five; 
two the use of four; five the use 
of three; one the use of two; two 
the use of one; and one did not 
use any test at all during the 
orientation week program. The 
names of the tests used and the 
frequency of their use by the 
seventeen institutions will be found 
in Table II. 


Registration Procedures 


One of the unforgettable exper- 
iences, which comes to a new stu- 
dent, is that of registration in an 
institution of higher learning for 
the first time. He comes to the 
institution torn between two 
choices, or he comes knowing in 
advance the experiences which he 
wishes the institution to provide 
for him during his life on the 
campus. In the first instance all 
of the help which can be given by 
the adviser, through the use of 
records, and by any of the mem- 
bers of the administrative staff 
should be available while this stu- 
dent is seeking help in making a 
choice which inevitably will in- 
fluence the course of his life. To 
no less a degree, the student who 
knows in advance what he wants 
to do also needs help in consider- 
ing further his choice and its in- 
fluence on his life. Both students 
need information and help on the 
routine procedures of registration. 
This service should be provided 
for through conferences, printed 
materials, and personal help from 
older students. 
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Eleven institutions provide 
handbooks which are of service to 
the new student in helping with 
registration. Each of the seven- 
teen institutions provides in its 
catalogue some form of instruc- 
tion to the student regarding reg- 
istration. 


Conclusions 


The institutions should provide 
more adequate printed materials 
on the purposes of the Freshman 
Week program. 


Although printed materials are 
provided for students only two 
institutions stated the purposes of 
the program. In one case only 
one day was set aside for the ori- 
entation program for new stu- 
dents. 


Steps should be taken to relieve 
the excess burden placed on teach- 
ers who must carry full teaching 
loads and also serve as advisers 
to forty or more students each. 


This would guarantee better 
working conditions for the staff 
and more efficient advisory serv- 
ice for the students. 


The institution which does not 
provide for individual conferences 
between faculty members and stu- 
dents make some provision for 
this type of service. 


In many instances the most ef- 
fective type of guidance can be 
done through the use of individual 
conferences and students should be 
given the advantage of this serv- 
ice. 

The tours which are made of 
the campus for the benefit of the 
student should be arranged in such 
a manner that the student also 
has a chance to tour the commun- 
ity. 

The institutions have been iso- 
lated from the community too 
long, and it is time that school 
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TABLE II 
Tests Usep For ORIENTATION IN THE SEVENTEEN NeGRO LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
Names of Tests Number 
Using Each Test 
American Psychological Examination 11 
Barrett and Ryan—English Placement Test 10 
Iowa Silent Reading Test 3 
Otis Self Administering Test of Mental Ability 5 
French Placement Test 3 
Breshlich Geometry Test 3 
Cooperative Test—Chemistry 2 
Purdue Placement Test in English 2 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test 2 
Lee and Thorpe—Occupational Interest Inventory 2 
Iowa Achievement Test 2 
Sangren Reidy Survey Test in Arithmetic y 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talent 2 
Bernreuter-Personality Inventory 1 
Ohio State Psychological Examination 1 
Vocational Aptitude Test 1 
National English Test 1 
Armed Forces Institute 1 
English Vocabulary Test 1 
Personality Test 1 
Kuder Preference 1 
Tyler-Kimbler Silent Reading Test 1 
California-Progressive Achievement 1 
Music Inventory Test 1 
Whipple’s High School and College Reading Test 1 
Columbia Research Bureau—French Test 1 
Douglass Standard Survey Test in Elementary Algebra 1 
Kwalwasser Ruch Music Test 1 
Standford Revision of the Binet 1 
R. O. T. C. Psychological Examination 1 
Columbia Research Bureau-American History 1 
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and community begin to work as 
one unit rather than separate en- 
tities. 

The institutions should re-plan 
and reorganize their orientation 
programs in such a manner that 
they will extend farther into the 
school year than the first week. 


It is quite obvious that a week 
for student orientation is sufficient 
time for this phase of the pro- 
gram to contribute effectively to 
the students’ progress. Since ori- 
entation is a continuous process, 
students should be encouraged to 
move in the direction of continuous 
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a, during their campus 
1 e. 


Methods should be incorporated 
for a greater utilization of the li- 
brary facilities extending for a 
period of time longer than one or 
two hours. 


In many of the colleges stu- 
dents are given lectures and taken 
on a tour of the library. This 
practice does not take more than 
two hours to the entire Freshman 
Week program. Students do not 
get as much from this limited 
experience as they would get 
through a well planned course 
which would give them practice 
in the use of the library. 
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Section E: Conference on Discrimination in Higher Education 


(AMERICAN CouNcIL on EpUucatTIon) 


CONCERTED ATTACK UPON THE 


“QUOTA SYSTEM” AND COL- 
LEGE ADMISSIONS PROCEDURES 
WHICH DISCRIMINATE against ap- 
plicants on grounds of race, re- 
ligion and national origin was 
urged here at a conference of edu- 
cators meeting under the auspices 
of their top policy body, the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, and 
the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith. 


Declaring that “the quota sys- 
tem cannot be justified on any 
grounds compatible with demo- 
cratic principles,” the educators, 
many of them university presi- 
dents and college deans, declared 
themselves in favor of the follow- 
ing three-point program: 


1—Development of a program 
by the colleges themselves that 
would eliminate such discrimina- 
tion. 


2—Enactment of legislative ac- 
tion, such as fair educational prac- 
tice laws, wherever necessary. 


3—Government financial aid to 
improve the quantity and quality 
of higher educational facilities so 
as to eliminate economic barriers 
facing many who seek college and 
professional school education. 


Pointing out that the conference 
was the first national attempt by 
college and university officials 
themselves to “examine and elimi- 
nate in time the most anti-demo- 
cratic aspect of higher education”, 
Dr. A. C. Ivy, vice-president of 
the University of Illinois, declared 
in the keynote speech, that the 
leaders of the conference were 
agreed that colleges do “discrim- 
inate on grounds other than abil- 
ity and character” and that such 


“discrimination was dangerous 
and unjustifiable.” 


The educators adopted four re- 
ports dealing with barriers to 
higher education in undergrad- 
uate, graduate and professional 
schools, and with problems aris- 
ing out of regional patterns and 
economic factors. 


Dr. George N. Rosenlof, regis- 
trar of the University of Ne- 
braska, reporting for the Com- 
mittee on Admissions Procedures 
in Undergraduate Institutions, 
called for a long range educational 
program “to eliminate the use of 
discriminatory criteria” in the se- 
lection of students. The confer- 
ence adopted the recommendation 
that every college publish “a clear 
and concrete statement of the pro- 
cedures it follows in admitting 
students.” 


A report of the Committee on 
Professional Schools, presented by 
Dr. Carlyle Jacobsen, dean of the 
Division of Health Sciences of the 
University of Iowa, urged further 
research into the barriers of a 
“social, economic, or educational 
character” which discouraged col- 
lege graduates from seeking pro- 
fessional training. The confer- 
ence adopted a resolution, pre- 
sented by Dr. Jacobsen, branding 
the quota system as “undesirable 
and undemocratic,” and declaring 
“separate but equal schools for 
Negro and white as both uneco- 
nomic and undemocratic.” The 
resolution urged that “beginning 
now these unjustifiable practices 
be discontinued and that students 
be selected for admission to all 
graduate and professional schools 
throughout the USA in terms of 
the common good and evaluation 
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of the applicant as an individual.” 


Dr. Jacobsen’s report also urged 
elimination of discriminatory ques- 
tions from application blanks for 
professional schools, clear state- 
ment of admissions criteria, and 
expressed disapproval against 
over-emphasis of any single crit- 
erion for admissions such as as- 
sumed future placement possibili- 
ties. 


The third section, of which 
Dean Maurice F. Seay of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky was chair- 
man, acted on regional patterns 
affecting college admissions. Its 
report and recommendations, pre- 
sented by Dr. Karl W. Bigelow 
of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, deplored the fact that 
“certain variables combine in cer- 
tain regions of the country to af- 
fect particular groups of young 
Americans to special disadvan- 
tage.” 


“In the Northeast, a shortage 
of higher educational facilities and 
factors relating to religion, na- 
tionality background and place of 
residence affect adversely the abil- 
ities of Jews and representatives 
of certain ethnic groups to gain 
admissions to colleges of their 
preference. In the South, Negroes 
are particularly handicapped by 
financial disabilities, ... and fac- 
tors relating to race and residence 

Each region has its own 
special problem such as those in- 
volving Latin-Americans in the 
southwest and young people of 
oriental backgrounds in the Far 
West.” 


The report noted progress in 
some regions. “The State of New 
York has created a university in 
order to expand its higher edu- 
cationa) facilities and, along with 
Massachusetts, has passed legis- 
lation calculated to prevent racial, 
religious, and similar discrimina- 


tion in college admissions policies. 
Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Oklahoma, Texas and 
West Virginia have modified seg- 
regation practices in state-sup- 
ported graduate and professional 
schools.” The section called for 
more group study and group ac- 
tion to “accelerate the progress 
being made in various regions 
leading to equality of educational 
opportunity. 


A system of grants-in-aid for 
tuition and subsistence to students 
who have both need and ability 
was recommended by the fourth 
section which studies economic 
factors as a barrier to higher edu- 
cation. This section, headed by 
President Byron S. Hollinshead of 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
suggested that the Federal gov- 
ernment should take the main re- 
sponsibility for financing grants- 
in-aid. The report, presented by 
Dr. Seymour Harris, Professor of 
Economics at Harvard University, 
declared that the grants-in-aid 
allotted to a student should equal 
the difference between the full 
cost of higher education and the 
private resources available to 
meet those costs. This annual 
stipend would range from $200 
to $1,000. 


Presenting data gathered by the 
American Council and other re- 
searchers on the nature and prev- 
alence of discrimination in college 
admission, Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, 
professor of administration at the 
University of Chicago and chair- 
man of the Council’s Committee 
on Discrimination, declared that 
all available researches agree in 
their findings of a definite pattern 
of discrimination even though 
they varied in their investigatory 
methods. Such studies have been 
carried out by the State of New 
York and the State of Connecticut, 
by the President’s Commission of 
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Higher Education and by the 
Roper organization for the Amer- 
ican Council, the Anti-Defamation 
League and the Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau of B’nai B'rith. 


Dr. Reeves cited the chief fac- 
tors that restrict equal opportun- 
ity for higher education: 


“For many youths, restricted 
curriculums and inadequate edu- 
cational facilities are serious bar- 
riers to education,” he declared. 
“Likewise, large numbers of youth 
face economic and geographic bar- 
riers so serious that they can not 
be overcome under present con- 
ditions. 

“The desire for higher educa- 
tion is greater among Jewish 
youth than among youth of any 
other religious category. Many 
institutions, although by no means 
all, employ techniques in the ad- 
mission of students that lend them- 
selves to discriminatory practices, 
and furthermore, that appear to 
serve no purpose other than that 
of discriminating against youth of 
certain minority groups.” 


Speaking from the floor Dr. 
Walter E. Hager, president of 
Wilson Teachers College in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and formerly presi- 
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dent of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion declared that “it is shocking 
to foreign students, studying in 
American schools, when they dis- 
cover the extent of discrimina- 
tion in this country.” 


Dr. Hager added that he be- 
lieves that college authorities who 
practice discrimination do not be- 
lieve that it is just. They often 
must follow the cultural patterns 
of their areas—patterns which 
they deplore—but must follow be- 
cause of alumni groups, and their 
constituency. 


The approval of the resolutions 
and recommendations came after 
two all day sessions. The dele- 
gates represented colleges and 
universities, public school systems, 
and government departments of 
education from twenty-four states 
and the District of Columbia. Dr. 
A. J. Carlson of the University of 
Chicago spoke after the presenta- 
tion of reports, praising the edu- 
cators and organizations con- 
cerned with the conference for 
their honest self-appraisal and 
understanding of a complex situa- 
tion. 
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Section F: Attitudes of Southern University Professors Toward 
the Elimination of Segregation in Graduate and Professional 
Schools in the South 


James A. Domsrowsx1, Director, Southern Conference Educational Fund, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


PoLL OF SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
has just been completed by the 
Southern Conference Educational 
Fund, Inc. The returns reveal 
that seven out of every ten teach- 


ers who replied favor immediate . 


admission of Negroes to the grad- 
uate and professional schools of 
the South, without segregation. 


THE POLL AND PERSONS POLLED 


The purpose of the poll was to 
ascertain the opinion of college 
and university professors on the 
question of the elimination of seg- 
regated graduate and professional 
education for Negroes in the 
South, in order to provide equal 
educational opportunities for Ne- 
groes in these fields. The profes- 
sors were requested to check any 
one of the following alternatives 
as indicating their attitude upon 
the question: 


Plan A.—“Open existing grad- 
uate and professional 
schools to Negroes 
without segregation.” 

Plan B.—“Open existing gradu- 
ate schools with seg- 
regation.” 

Plan C.—“Establish new grad- 
uate schools for Ne- 
groes.” 

Plan D.—Establish regional, 
segregated graduate 
schools for Negroes 
(The Southern Gov- 
ernors’ Plan).” 


Using the catalogs of 155 higher 
institutions in 14 Southern and 
border states as a source, ballots 
were sent to approximately 15,000 





teachers in these institutions. 
With one exception, the University 
of West Virginia, no state univer- 
sity was included in the list of 
130 institutions for white students 
covered by the poll. State univer- 
sities were not included because 
they were covered by a similar 


poll last year. 


The University of West Virginia 
was included for two reasons. It 
was not included in the previous 
poll, and it is one of the seven 
states where separate schools are 
maintained by law, but where the 
racial bar has been lowered in the 
graduate schools of the state unl- 
versity. Thus, it provides a labor- 
atory check on the attitudes of a 
faculty which has had practical 
experience with mixed classes. 


Some 3422 usable replies were 
received. (Of the 3422 replies re- 
ceived, 3,134—91%—were from 
teachers in 130 “white” institu- 
tions and 288—9%—were from 
teachers in 25 “Negro” institu- 
tions.) The replies were generally 
representative of the schools pol- 
led. And, as will be noted later, 
the trend in this poll approxi- 
mated very closely the results of 
a similar poll of “white” state uni- 
versity teachers last year (1948). 
Although the ballots stated that 
signatures were “optional”, 77 per 
cent of the returns were signed, 
and 53 per cent of those who re- 
plied gave written reasons for 
their choices. (A selected number 


of these reasons or comments is 
included as the concluding part 
of this report.) 
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Results of the Poll and per cent of votes in each state 
cast for each of the four alterna- 


Table I indicates the number tives. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY ProFEssors IN 14 SouTHERN STATES 

AND THE District or CoLumBIA Favorinc Eacu or Four ALTERNATIVES RELATIVE TO 

THE ELIMINATION OF RACIAL SEGREGATION IN GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS IN 
THE SOUTH, BY STATES 

















Plan A Plan B Plan C Plan D 

State No. PerCent No. PerCent No. PerCent No. PerCent Total 
Alabama 126 50% 10 4% 6 2% 110 44% 252 
Arkansas 37 73 2 4 1 2 ll 21 51 
Florida 286 70 7 2 7 2 109 26 409 
Georgia 111 58 4 2 y 1 76 39 193 
Kentucky 240 84 5 2 6 2 35 12 286 
Mississippi 28 39 7 10 6 8 31 43 72 
N. Carolina 318 74 10 2 6 2 96 22 430 
S. Carolina 121 53 6 3 5 2 95 42 227 
Tennessee 155 68 7 3 2 1 63 28 227 
Texas 441 69 25 4 33 5 143 22 642 
Virginia 208 80 3 1 3 1 45 18 262 
W. Virginia 126 97 0 0 0 0 + 3 130 
Maryland 121 92 1 1 3 2 6 5 131 
Delaware 7 100 0 0 0 0 0 7 
Dist. Columbia 49 83 1 1 0 9 16 59 
State 

Unknown 38 86 0 0 0 6 14 44 





Total 2,412 70.5% 88 3% 80 2% 842 24.5% 3,422 
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1. Plan A.—“Open existing grad- 
uate schools to Ne- 
groes without segre- 
gation,” 2412 (70. 
5% of the total votes 
cast). However, 
some 506 (21%) of 
those voting for this 
plan favored the 
qualification, “only 
when the desired 
courses are not of- 
fered by state-sup- 
ported schools for 


Negroes.” 
2. Plan B.—“Open existing grad- 
uate schools with 


segregation,” receiv- 






M soh - 100% 
M sot - 794% 
MM so% - 59% 
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ed 88 (3%) of the 
votes. 


3. Plan C.—Establish new grad- 
uate schools for Ne- 
groes,” 80 (2%) of 


the votes. 
4, Plan D.—“Establish regional 
segregated schools 


for Negroes (The 
Southern Governors’ 
Plan), 842 (24.5%). 


(Figure 1 shows the percentage 
of teachers voting in each state in 
favor of Plan A—namely, to end 
segregation in graduate and pro- 
fessional education in the South.) 





Figure 1. Percentage of College Teachers in each of 13 States and the District of Columbia 
who voted to end Segregation in Graduate and Professional Education in the South. 


Table II presents the results of 
the vote by state and race. 


1. It will be observed that the 
inclusion of some teachers in 25 
Negro colleges made very little 
difference in the trend of the data. 
Some 68 per cent of the teachers 





in “white” institutions voted for 
Plan A (ranging from 30 per cent 
in Mississippi to 97 per cent in 
West Virginia), as contrasted with 
70.5 per cent of the total group; 
and 27 per cent voted for Plan D 


as compared with 24.5 per cent of 
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NuMBER AND PER CENT OF SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY ProrEssors IN 14 SoUTHERN STATES 
AND THE District oF CoLUMBIA FAvorING EAcH oF Four ALTERNATIVES RELATIVE TO 
THE ELIMINATION OF RACIAL SEGREGATION IN GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS IN 
THE SOUTH, BY STATE AND RACE 

















Plan A Plan B Plan C Plan D Total Grand 
Total 
2 e 2£# ff $= & 2 Ss 
No. Per Cent No. No. No. No. No. No. PerCentNo. No. No. 
Alabama 108 46% 18 10 O 5 1 110 47% O 233 19 252 
Arkansas 28 «67 9 2 0 1 0 11 26 0 42 9 Si 
Florida 259 «68 an Ce OG 1 109 29 0 381 28 409 
Georgia 102. 55 SS 4&4 @ 2 0 76 41 0 184 9 = 193 
Kentucky 240 84 5 6 35 12 286 0 286 
Mississippi 17 30 mS 6S. Ss b SD Sa li SA Ie. za 
N.Carolina 248 69 ao 10 OF G@ OF 98) 2 1 359 71 430 
S. Carolina 95 48 a & & 5 0 9 47 1 200 27 227 
Tennessee 148 67 a e& 12 0 63 30 0 219 8 2 
Texas 407 _ 67 4“ 26 +O 8 0 142 23 1 607 35 642 
Virginia 163° 75 &s sg O@ J 0 48 20 0 217 45 262 
W. Virginia 126 97 4 J 130 0 130 
Maryland 106 90 m& hk @ 3g 0 & § 0 116 15 13! 
Delaware 7 0 0 0 7 7 
Dist. Col. 49 83 1 0 oS 1§ > & 
State 

Unknown 38 86 6 14 44 44 
Total No. 2,134 278 = 85 a @ 3 838 4 3,134 288 3,422 

Per Cent 68% 97% 3% 1% 2% 1% 27% 1% 1% 9% 100% 
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the total group. (Figure 2 shows 
the vote of teachers in white in- 
stitutions exclusively.) 


2. Teachers in Negro colleges 
voted overwhelmingly (97%) for 
Plan A, and only one per cent voted 
for Plan D. 


3. A comparison of the results 
of the poll of state university 
teachers (all white) in 1948 
showed the same trend as the cur- 
rent poll, some 69 per cent of 
them voted for Plan A, as con- 
trasted with 68 per cent of the 
teachers in “white” institutions in 
the current poll: and 28 per cent 
voted for Plan D, as contrasted 
with 27 per cent. 


Comments of Respondents 


As noted, some 53 per cent of 
those who replied gave reasons or 
comments in support of their 
votes. The following comments, 
particularly on Plan A and Plan D 
are quoted at some length, classi- 
fied by state and the university 
department where indicated. 





Figure 2. 





ALABAMA 
Comments in Favor of Plan A 
“Only non-segregated schools provide equal 
educational opportunities. The basic reason 
for segregation is for discrimination in 
kinds and qualities of education.” 


“Segregation is un-Christian and un- 
American.” (Administrator) 


“Maximum educational benefits (plants 
and staffs) can be provided with minimum 
cost to the taxpayer when unnecessary 
duplication is avoided. Salaries of qualified 
instructors could be raised and available 
teaching facilities bettered when income is 
not spread too thinly.” (Forestry) 


“The other plans might jeopardize the 
entire educational program due to increased 
cost. However, I think that state law and 
school should prohibit social activities in- 
volving opposite colors and sexes. True 
southerners will never stand for Negro 
men dating white girls.” (Mathematics) 

“T sincerely believe that problems arising 
from racial difficulties would be at a mini- 
mum at the graduate level. The solution 
to the racial problem lies in improved edu- 
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cation and the Negroes, if they have the 
means, should have the opportunities to 
attend the best graduate school available.” 
(Economics) 


“If the two races can’t mix at the college 
level of intelligence, God help us.” (English) 
Plan D 

‘In the South many state laws require 
segregation. Due to traditional prejudices 
any Negro student would be made very 
uncomfortable, even embarrassed, so that 
the proper atmosphere of freedom and fair- 
play would not be available to him. A 
regional college should be very good. It 
could be better than many advanced and 
professional state schools.” (Biology) 


“Plan A is the most objectionable of all, 
and Plan C is economically impracticable. 
Plan B is less objectionable than Plan A 
but hardly to be recommended. 

“Anyone familiar with Southern conditions 
knows that segregation is the only means 
of maintaining inter-racial harmony, and it 
is approved by leaders of both races. Prin- 
ciple (sic) objection is from without, or 
stirred up by outsiders.” (Chemistry) 


“I do not believe in either social or 
biological mixture of any races, because 
each of us should develop pride of achieve- 
ment in our own groups and because I am 
simply “agin” half-breeds which would be 
the result of such lack of any type of dis- 
crimination biologically.” (Sociology) 


“For the time being, segregation is our 
social pattern and we should adhere to it. 
Negroes need to be given a chance to get 


an education but they must be segregated.” 
(Dietetics) 


“I feel that the Negroes and whites 
should be kept in different schools. The 
Negroes benefit by such a system more than 
the whites. I attended graduate school at 
the University of Illinois, where there were 
Negro students, but they felt inferior and 
were at a disadvantage.” 

“Opening existing facilities to colored 
would stimulate unrest among both the white 
and colored.” 
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“Attending schools in association with 
whites would be a frustrating experience 
for colored.” 

“Regional schools would provide an 
economical means of providing the highest 
quality facilities for the colored.” 


“In my opinion the Southern Governors 
should know more about the conditions pre- 
vailing in their states than those in dif- 
ferent portions of the country.” (Engineer- 
ing) 


ARKANSAS 
Comments in Favor of Plan A 
“It is the most economical plan, and the 
only one, which does not violate the Con- 
stitutional provisions guaranteeing equal 
protection of the law to all citizens.” (Ad- 
ministrator ) 


“The human-creative talents are from 
God, and man has no right to interfere 
with the fullest development of any single 
individual. Education cannot be equal and 
separate.” 

Plan B 

“IT would not object to teaching segre- 
gated classes, but I would not teach mixed 
classes in the South.” (Music) 

FLoriwa 
Comments in Favor of Plan A 

“There is no physiological, anatomical or 
moral basis for racial segregation.” (Col- 
lege physician) 


“I believe in Christianity—not the South- 
ern Governors’ plan!” (Speech) 


“More important than faculty opinion is 
student body action (not opinion). You 
should now consider how the student body 
can be made to demand the same plan 


faculties advocate.” (English) 


“Need for, and ability to profit from, 
educational facilities should be the only 


criterion.” (Education) 


“Where intelligent and scholarly qualified 


persons meet, the ‘booga-boo’ of non-segre- 
gation is largely the fear of what my 
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neighbor will say. Negroes are mainly 
concerned with economic security, human 
dignity, freedom from political discrimi- 
nation, judicial oppression and the right to 
receive equitably equal education and train- 
ing for a profitable life’s work.” 


“Unless we in education are intelligent 
enough to evaluate a person for what he is, 
how can we expect to educate the general 
public?” (Athletic Director) 

“Experience in Florida has shown that 
teachers, clergymen, and other prospective 
graduate students are often unable to attend 
graduate schools unless they are located 
near their homes. Abolition of segregation 
would mean more schools located near the 
sources of prospective students.” (Director 
of Graduate Studies) 


“Race segregation is food for Commun- 
ism! I believe the South is ready for this 
step forward in the education of the Negro.” 


(Physical Education) 


“At the college and graduate levels of 
higher education, racial prejudice is ridicu- 
lous and inexcusable.” 


“Proximity of whites and Negroes will 
lead to better understanding as:1 improved 
racial relations in the South.” (Journalism) 


Plan D 
“I do not believe that non-segregated 
education will work to the advantage of 
either race in areas where there is a pos- 
sibility of the student body being pre- 
dominately Negro.” (Chemistry) 


“Practical and peaceful.” (Business) 


“Tt has been my experience that negroes 
(sic) are happier and do better work in 
segregated schools, yet it is impossible for 
each state to provide all the advanced train- 
ing needed.” (Biology) 


“T feel that Plan A would result in 
violence and further promote racial discord 


at the present time.” (Political Science) 


“The regional program offers an evo- 
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lutionary plan against the day when Plan 
A will be generally accepted.” 


“Public opinion is not ready for Plan A. 
A large number of students would favor 
Plan A now if the local communities were 
not opposed. It is possible that Plan D 
might eventually lead to Plan A although 
it may also lead to more rigid segregation.” 


(Psychology ) 


“The negro (sic) is not—on the average 
—constitutionally made up to approach the 
learning process the same way as the white. 
The national constitution requires the 
“equalization”; perceptual-volitional (sen- 
sory and non-culture) test results show that 
his constitution won't allow it. (Psychology) 


“Southern whites feel the way they do; 
prejudice cannot be changed by law. (Might 
as well be practical.)” (English) 


“Tam absolutely opposed to Plan A 
because; non segregation leads to some 
social mixing of Negroes and whites; the 
next result is a certain percentage of mixed 
marriages! To me this is unthinkable!” 
(Music) 

Plan B 

“A gradual approach is more desirable. 
Too abrupt a change might ruin every- 
thing.” (Sociology) 

GEORGIA 
Comments in Favor of Plan A 

“More Carvers will be found and en- 
couraged, and a better understanding and 
appreciation of both races will result.” 
(Physical Education) 


“IT can see no sense in doubling the ex- 
pense of providing separate institutions for 
the two races.” (Sociology) 


“Tf we are educating minds, “A” is the 
way to do it. If we are maintaining the 
status quo, why bother about graduate 
training at all.” (Medicine) 


“Any form of segregation is odious. 
Educational ghetto-ism, however, is doubly 
odious since it violates the most important 
precepts of our philosophy of education. 
Furthermore, segregation deprives man of 
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his inherent share of pride and dignity. The 
“Oklahoma solution” (opening the graduate 
schools with segregation) should be openly 
condemned rather than fostered, since it 
does not seek to restore that which has 


been unduly diverted.” (Languages) 


“Anyone qualified for graduate study is 
a valuable Southern asset. We should keep 
these assets. Anyone so prejudiced as to 
deny Plan A is probably not qualified for 
graduate study.” (Sociology) 


“Although I am a white “DAR” I might 
just as well become acquainted with statis- 
tics of world population—more than two 
billion persons, most of them dark skinned; 
learn more concerning numbers of persons 
in religions other than the so-called Jewish- 
Christian or Christian, number of white 
skinned humans in the world, etc. Just be- 
cause my British cousins of two hundred 
years ago believed that we must have ‘white 
supremacy’ is no reason I, in the US., 
who have had the opportunity to study an- 
thropology and world statistics and the 
power-age and the atomic-age, etc., should 
limit my thinking to that of prior ages 
either in the U.S. or other parts of the 
world.” (Science) 

Plan B 

“The Southern customs and mores would 
stand longer. This still gives opportunity for 
the Negro to be educated.” (Physical Edu- 
cation) 


Plan D 

“IT doubt very much whether Plan A 
could be introduced at this time in the 
South without stirring up a great deal of 
interracial strife, which might lead to blood- 
shed. There has been great progress in the 
last thirty years in the direction of non- 
Segregation in many respects, and I expect 
this to continue. To introduce Plan A at 
this time, I think, might well give the move- 
ment toward non-segregation a very serious 
set-back.” (History) 


“Plan A is the ideal solution, but this is 
a practical world. Regional Plan should 


work, is practical.” (Languages) 


“I am opposed to Communist fostered 
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plans for forcing racial intermingling!” 


(Art) 


“Most economical plan for providing ade- 
quate program with segregation.” (Edu- 


cation) 


“The mores are too deep rooted, right or 
wrong, to be overthrown. The South is 
doing a better job with the race problem 
than our Northern cities.” (Administrator) 

KENTUCKY 
Comments in Favor of Plan A 

“T have taught Negroes, and fully realize 
what they suffer from the many forms of 
un-Christian, un-American discrimination 
and segregation. In my opinion such preju- 
dice is a mark of littleness or ignorance. 
Really big people are better informed and 
observe Christian brotherhood.” (Librarian) 


“University of Kentucky tried Plan A 
this summer. Worked out o.k. as far as I 
learned. The sky did not fall, neither did 
any of the buildings fall down, nor did any 
of the students get contaminated.” (Com- 


merce) 


“There is only one race—the human race 
—each member of which has the duty and 
therefore the right to bring to perfection, 
for the glory of God, his distinctively hu- 
man powers, intellect and will. Now, the 
chief function of a school is to train the 
intellect—which is a spiritual thing, neither 
black nor white.” (Education) 


It is the only one which will ultimately 
comply with the legitimate aspirations of 
Negroes, and satisfy the conscience of 
the white people.” (Religion) 


“The cause of racial equality can be (and 
has been) harmed by ill-considered and un- 
realistic legislation and the foments of pro- 
fessional do-gooders. Equality cannot be 
gained in one fell swoop. Put Plan A in 
graduate schools and, after the ‘novelty’ 
wears off, extend it to the undergraduate 
college level and then further down step by 
step in a realistic evolutionary pattern.” 
(Biology) 


“We are all one in Christ.” 
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“A society that even claims to be trying 
to move in the direction of democracy and 
Christianity denies its declared aims when 
it practices segregation.” (Dean) 


“The parents of many of these children 
have been in America many years longer 
than have those of the narrow-minded 
persons who are refusing to give them an 
equal chance—and have also been paying 
taxes since their freedom was given to 
them—and have had very little in return 
for their support of the Government.” 
(Medical Technician) 

Plan D 

“Segregation is fairer to Negroes from 
every angle, and segregation will satisfy the 
people who will be furnishing the bulk of 
the cost of providing higher education for 
the colored race.” (English) 


“We are all deceiving ourselves—Harvard, 
Columbia, University of Chicago, etc. We 
don’t enjoy the close association with color- 
ed people, else why do we move when they 
rent an apartment in the same building or 
get a dormitory room next door to us.” 
(Education) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Comments In Favor of Plan A 
“If left alone, young Negro and white 
college students of the South could solve 
this problem.” 


“It seems that there is a definite cor- 
relation between segregation and back- 
wardness. It could be that backwardness 
is the cause of segregation. Whatever 
it is, it seems difficult to separate them.” 


“I favor plan A but I cannot foresee 
this possibility for schools of the deep 
South for years to come. Yet, it is the 
only economical approach for providing 
professional Negroes.” (Geology) 


“The world greatly needs more highly 
educated Negroes as leaders.” 

“As citizens, all persons should be 
allowed to attend State Universities. 
There are evidences that private and 
church-related schools would open their 
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doors to al] citizens, if state laws did 
not forbid such.” 


Plan B 

“My preference is Plan A, but under 
present circumstances it would come too 
slowly. The immediate need is urgent.” 
(Mathematics) 
“While the liberal social theory to 
which I subscribe would require the 
adoption of Plan A, my lifetime residence 
in the South convinces me that the time 
has not yet been reached in the evolu- 
tionary social process for its adoption as 
a practical measure.” (Economics) 


Plan D 

“It is too early after slavery to abolish 
segregation. We often lose ground by 
trying to gain too much too rapidly. 
One hundred years after the abolition 
of slavery would be soon enough to 
attempt another drastic change.” (Library 
Science) 


“Segregation is the only way for the 
white race to continue to exist on Earth. 
Non-segregation will mean that there 
will be no white people in a century 
or so. This would be disastrous to pro- 
gress. All peoples and colors have con- 
tributed to civilization, but the white has. 
contributed far the most. For other races. 
sake we must keep the white race. 
(Education) 


“The Negroes, if left alone by deluded 
white people, prefer being with their own 
race and color.” (Languages.) 

NortH CAROLINA 
Comments in Favor of Plan A 

“It’s democratic and it’s coming, or 

man is going—back to the caves.” 


“I think this poll can have little 
significance. Though my personal pre- 
ference is for plan A, I would not favor 
its adoption because it would be unwork- 
able, the mind of the South being what 
it is. These are two separate proposi- 
tions, you see . . . I would imperil my 
job if I signed my name. What further 
proof need we that plan A is impracti- 
cable.” (History) 











“Segregation on the basis of skin pig- 
mentation is foolish.” (Religion) 


“I believe prejudice can best be over- 
come by gradual elimination of discrimi- 
nation, and graduate schools are best 
place to tackle problem. Your survey is 
splendid method for getting real infor, 
mation about current ideas and trends. 
(Political Science) 


“In God’s sight all men are equal.” 
(History) 


“I am against segregation but I feel that 
as a teacher in a state school I should not 
try to go against the legal policy.” 

(Languages) 


“In graduate schools, both white and Ne- 
gro students ought to be qualified intelli- 
gently, and adjusted socially to make this 
step toward justice to the Negro race pos- 
sible.” (Languages) 


“Segregation is an un-Christian practice, 
looking backward not forward. I personally 
have studied among Negroes, Chinese, Ja- 
panese, etc. and look forward to the time 
when segregation will no longer be a prob- 
lem.” (Music) 


“The white and colored youth of today 
are being cheated out of a chance to grow 
up and learn together how to work out 
their mutual problems. I realize it will be 
‘ hard to work out Plan A. However, it can 
be done if we can get a coalition to out- 
wit and outwork the present one between 
prejudiced diplomatic whites and Negroes 
with a vested interest in any form of legally 
segregated education on racial lines.” 

(Political Science) 


“It would tend in the long run to im- 
prove race relations at home, as well as 
enhance the estimate of our country in the 
eyes of other nations.” (Religion) 


“I would have no objection to qualified 
students of any race or color in my classes.” 
(Music) 
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“Such an opinion requires no explanation, 
the reasons are obvious. The burden of 
proof rests with those who desire segrega- 
tion.” 


“Segregation is a flagrant violation of the 
political and religious ideals we nominally 
espouse. Its abolition must begin with the 
better educated minority (of both white 
and Negro). College education is optional; 
those who insist upon segregation need not 
go to college.” (Mathematics) 


“Segregation seems to presuppose an in- 
herent inferiority of the Negro which has 
no anthropological basis. The lower level 
of average actual accomplishment on the 
part of Negroes is produced and perpetuated 
by segregation.” (Religion) 


“Any plan other than Plan A is un- 
American.” (Athletic Director) 


“Plan A is favored only if no Negro 
teachers are employed in the existing insti- 
tutions. Opening schools to students must 
not lead to opening schools to Negro staff 
members.” 


“Schools should be open to students of 
ability. Ability isn’t segregated.” 


“Our schools are now open to all foreign- 
ers of other races whose skin are sometimes 
as black as a Negro. There can be no 
difference with colored men and women in 
the same classes with other colored people 
of other nations. If the Negro is to be 
kept out of our classrooms, the other races 
should also be kept out.” (Textiles) 

Plan B 

“I believe both white and Negro would 
be happier among their own group.” (So- 
ciology) 

Plan C 


“Give them their own society and let 
them do with what they will.” (Textiles) 


“Attend a Negro commencement or 
packed room of Negroes on a hot day or 
night, and the answer will be obvious.” 
(Geology) 
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Plan D 
“Plan D seems more feasible. Former 
Gov. Caldwell, of Florida, set up this pro- 
gram, and I believe it is consistent with 
Southern social mores.” (Business) 


“One must be blind or totally unrealistic 
to fail to note the quota system in northern 
graduate and professional schools, particu- 
larly the medical schools. How could one 
expect the situation to be different in the 
South? Nevertheless there are a great many 
blind or unrealistic people.” 


“No graduate professional specialization 
can be presented without at the same time 
presenting implications and _inter- 
relationships. For many years to come 
these problems cannot be discussed jointly 
with emotional bias and prejudice.” (Busi- 
ness ) 


social 


“The South is still not ready on the part 
of either race to follow plan A. Plan B 
is objectional for its divisive emphasis. 
Plan C is not economically practical.” (Col- 
lege President) 


“To open our schools freely to Negroes in 
sections where they out-number the whites 
would only lower the quality of education 
and not improve the situation for the Ne- 
gro.” (Languages) 

“Plan D provides equity without dis- 
turbing our patterns of living.” (English) 


“Plan D conforms to the existing social 
status in the South which, if it is changed, 
should be changed by the people of the 
South and not the colleges.” 


“Capable Negro students should be given 
every opportunity to train themselves even 
though they cannot get outside of their own 
localities; however, forcing them down the 
throats of other students will benefit no one 
and will form unforgettable impressions.” 


“Plan D will make it possible to give 
the Negro all levels of education without 
the necessity of his having to compete with 
more brilliant scholars not of his race.” 
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“Segregated elementary and high schools 
have produced graduates who are fairly 
well prepared. Why change to an unreal 
questionable procedure?” (Languages) 


“Every educator doubtless considers Plan 
A as the one toward which we _ should 
strive as a goal. Nevertheless, we cannot 
abolish segregation in the South (and 
North) by fiat; our education itself must 
bring this deep change in our mores.” 

SoutH CAROLINA 
Comments in Favor of Plan A 

“We accept the Chinese, Porto Ricans, 
etc., whose family background often include 
Negro blood. But just because a Negro is 
born in the U. S. and not some place else 
we push him out from many opportunities 
that are given to Negroes outside of the 
U. S.” (Engineering) 


“I have taught colored in my class at 
Yale and we soon forgot they were colored.” 
(Engineering) 


“There is no such thing, legally or 
morally, as a second-class citizen.” (Langu- 
ages) 


“This is the only way that all people 
will be fully integrated into the main stream 
of American culture. Education is received 
not only through books, teachers and build- 
ings, but by exposure to and experience in 
the main stream.” (Sociology) 


“Logical, Democratic, Christian. Indeed, 
what worthy opinion could suggest a modi- 
fied point of view.” (Psychology) 


“I have been educated in schools with 
Negro students and have found those quali- 
fied as competent as Caucasians.” (Biology) 


“Tt is the only means by which our high- 
sounding platitudes of freedom, individual 
dignity and equality of opportunity can be 
removed from the status of mere theory 
into the realm of reality.” 


ae 

“The most feasible method of complying 
with the spirit of the Supreme Court 
decision without greater increased expenses 
to open separate institutions for the small 

















number of qualified Negroes.” (Engineer- 


ing) 


“Only without segregation, can the Negro 
obtain an education equal to that available 
to white students.” (Engineering) 


“Graduate schools should (and generally 
do) operate on an intellectual level which 
places racial intolerance in its proper per- 
spective. The intellectual and cultural poten- 
tialities of the colored race should be 
developed. At the graduate level, in my 
opinion, no social tensions should be in- 
volved.” (Chemistry) 


Plan B 

“At the graduate level, students are more 
mature and are less liable to childish, col- 
legiate, defiant love affairs; they are less 
likely to be moved by the football-rally type 
of excitement. Segregation might well be 
of the public bus sort—with special classes 
only when financially warranted. A few 
seats at the rear of the room, or one side 
of an aisle ought to be sufficient.” (Langu- 
age) 


“In the Navy, I saw Negroes and whites 
in the same classes and both were miserable. 
The Negro should be given the same chance 
as the white, but should be kept separate.” 
(Textiles) 


Plan D 
“I believe, that the Southern pattern of 
racial segregation is to the best interest 


of both races under existing circumstances.” 
(English) 


“If Negroes do not like the South’s 
system of segregated schools they can at- 
tend northern and western schools which 
are not segregated. Plan D is the only way 
for the Negroes to obtain graduate educa- 
tion of first quality.” (Chemistry) 


“Tf large scale intimate social associations 
exist between males and females of the 
white and black races, a few foolish white 
girls will marry blacks. Thus it will come 
about that in a few generations nobody can 
be sure, without extensive genealogical re- 
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search, that his or her contemplated mate 
is all white or all black.” 
TENNESSEE 
Comments in Favor of Plan A 
“Educational institutions, as centers of 
truth, culture and learning, should lead 
public opinion on the racial issue by deed 
as well as word. Non-segregation in edu- 
cation (beginning, if possible, at the lowest 
levels before prejudices are formed) pro- 
motes understanding, cooperation and a 
realization that there are no racial problems 
—only human problems.” (History) 


“The present policy of segregation is 
(whether for better or worse) becoming 
obsolete. If a first-rate graduate university 
for colored students now existed and served 
to discharge the education obligations of the 
Southern states, it probably would be to 
the advantage of Negroes. But to begin now 
to set one up would be too little and much 
too late. It would be regarded as merely 
an evasion of the intent of the Supreme 
Court, and with such a reputation could 
hardly hope to become any credit to the 
intellectual life of the South.” 


“T graduated from Oberlin College where 
we were in the same classes and in the 
same dormitories with some wonderfui 
Negro girls. If people put forth some effort 
it is possible to have very satisfactory 
relationships between various races in col- 
leges and universities.” (Music) 


“Racial discrimination is a_ prescientific 
prejudice with which one group exploits 
another and must be positively repudiated 
by the U. S. which is trying to lead the 
world in democracy.” (Physics) 


“A needed step towards democracy, and 
away from Communism.” 


That a questionnaire like this should 
even be devised indicates to me that we are 
ready for moderate change, but that we 
doubt the success of a radical change. I 
wish we were ready for non-segregated 
education at all levels in the South, but I 
believe we are only ready for it at the 
graduate level in most Southern schools. 
In ten years let’s have another poll and I 
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hope then we might be able to say we 
are ready for non-segregated college edu- 
cation in the South.” (Geography) 


“Tt has worked with success in the gradu- 
ate schools of the north (University of 
Michigan) ; it conforms to the basic thought 
underlying the ruling of the U. S. Supreme 
Court.” (Chemistry) 





“Separate schools are too great a price 

for prejudice.” (Education) 
Plan D 

“A very earnest Conference of wise and 
practical men, who sincerely seek to aid 
Negroes in the South in a practical way 
have established Plan D. It should be sup- 
ported as a genuine step in the right 
direction.” (Chemistry) 


“A mongrel race from miscegenation of 
white and black will destroy our civilization. 
All social associations tends to miscegenation 
and encourages it.” (Language) ° 


“Negroes of the South are not anxious 
to mix or mingle too freely with whites 
because they will fear coercion by whites.” 
(Music) 


TEXAS 
Comments in Favor of Plan A 
“In many fields of graduate study any 
segregation would defeat much of the pur- 
pose of a graduate school. Advanced scho- 
lars working in one field cannot be divided 
by segregation lines.” (Physics) 


“Though the logical point of attack on 
racial discrimination in education is probably 
on the elementary level, the practical ap- 
proach seems to be to begin at the highest 
level and work down.” (Language) 


“Separation of races really means discri- 
mination at any and all times—unless the 
separation is done voluntarily and without 
coercion from the dominant race. The U.S. 
cannot exist in the eyes of world opinion 
partly democratic and partly non-democratic 
without at some time carrying the stained 
escutcheon of a dictator.” 


My experiences in the Navy with Negro 





college graduates who were officer candi- 
dates convinced me that such Negroes were 
of a caliber equivalent to that of most white 
graduates and in small numbers at graduate 
schools would prove a credit to both the 
school and to their race.” 


“I think that the hungry mind, like the 
hungry soul, should be fed, no matter whose 
body it occupies.” (Language) 


“This plan works extremely well at the 
University of Iowa where there is quite a 
bit of personal prejudice and where there 
are a fairly large number of Negro students, 
There the bigoted student quickly feels 
foolish and works to reeducate himself, 
Teachers cannot do the job alone.” (Langu- 


age) 
“Tt is what the bible teaches.” 


“If the schools are open to non-citizens, 
native-born Indians, Chinese, etc., to say 
nothing of Europeans and South and Central 
Americans, why keep out American citizens 
because of color?” (Veterinary Medicine) 


We must be realistic about the cost of 
duplicating facilities. I’m Southern, both 
of my grandparents were slave holders, but 
am now convinced there is little reason for 
strict segregation in the upper levels of the 
collegiate program.” 


“Equal educational opportunity is right, 
though as a deep-south person, I have not 
always felt this way. I can see that negroes 
(sic) are forcing the issue anyway, and I 
think it far more sensible to meet it.” 


“Christ did not say, Suffer little white 
children to come unto me.” (Government) 
Plan B 
“Instruction should be  unsegregated. 
Room and board and social activities should 
be segregated to the same extent found in 
the area in which the institution exists. 
Otherwise continuous friction will occur.” 
Plan C 
“Plan D is better for poorer states. I 
happen to be a Texan of 1630 Massachu- 
setts stock. Many other faculty members 
here and at other universities are foreign, 
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and native lefty. They will of course favor 
plan A. What the natives of the Southern 
states feel, is another thing.” (Language) 


“T was born in Illinois and lived in the 
South 15 years. People who have not lived 
in the South cannot understand the dangers 
of riots and upheavals that would be caused 
by forcing whites and blacks to mix.” 
(Music) 

Plan D 

“T believe in segregation after serving 
for one year with colored troops and having 
lived 25 years in the North, 7 in the South, 
and thus seeing segregation the only cure.” 
(Engineering) 


“In this region the two races are chemic- 
ally allergic to one another to the extent 
that the allergy interferes with the learning 
process.” 

“Maybe some years later I would favor 
Plan A. But I am in favor of not moving 
too fast.” (Genetics) 


“The South is not yet conditioned for 
Plan A. The faculties possibly are, but I 
doubt whether the general citizenship would 
accept such a plan at this time. In time— 
25 to 50 years—Plan D would lead up to 
Plan A without undue friction. Why not 
get the larger papers in the Southern states 
to poll the general public on this issue? 
(Mathematics) 


“The South should move slowly toward 
opening existing graduate schools to Ne- 
groes without segregation. Plan D of 
course would be an ad interim move.” 
(Administrator) 

VIRGINIA 
Comments in Favor of Plan A 

“Considering the mores of the South, I 
think it is wiser to make haste slowly 
(festina lente) in approaching the ultimate 
goal.” (Classics) 

“TI cannot conceive an America which 
would have, in a thousand years so crystal- 
lized the present segregation that we should 
have a caste system, inflexible, immutable.” 
(Art) 
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“Evolution is better than revolution in 
so provocative a problem.” (Administrator) 





“All God’s chillun ought to be educated!” 
(Language) 





“If democracy is to be a living, vital 
thing rather than a mere mouthing of social 
theory in these United States no other 
course can be honestly followed.” (Langu- 
age) 


“I know what it means to have to leave 
one’s home state to obtain an education 
equal to that of fellow citizens. For four 
years I have studied in an out-of-state 
University simply because I could not gain 
admission to a very excellent university in 
my home state and because the Negro 
college in that state did not offer courses 
comparable to the ones needed for advanced 
study in my major field. As a candidate for 
an advanced degree in a large university 
I have learned that half of the education 
offered in this situation comes through 
extra-academic activities which are seldom 
available in a segregated school.” (Physical 
Education) 


“If we are to rid ourselves of prejudice 
(which has been quite appropriately defined 
as ‘being down on what one is not up on’), 
we must bring individuals of all sorts into 
close contact with one another so that they 
may begin to understand that people are 
people and allowing for individual differ- 
ences people respond in very similar ways 
to similar stimuli.” 


“A member of any race, who is qualified 
for a graduate school, should have the 
manners and degree of culture necessary to 
making him a pleasant person with whom 
to associate. Plan D simply postpones 
facing the issue.” (Music) 


“It should help to teach tolerance to 
white people and a sense of belonging with 
responsibility to colored people.” (Biology) 

Plan D 

“I favor a class society. The Negro is 

the obvious candidate for the lower class.” 








WEsT VIRGINIA 
Comments in Favor of Plan A 

“Would favor Plan D if its standards 
could be maintained on equality with other 
comparable state institutions. Observations 
of present conditions in Negro schools in 
the South is that such standards would not 
be maintained.” (Law) 





“To remove obvious and insulting barriers 
between races is a duty; if educators don’t 
lead, who will? To sit next to a colored 
person in a class room is no mental hazard 
to comprehension; if it is an emotional one, 
it is not the fault of the Negro, but of 
the arrested development of the whites. 
Let’s grow up!” (Language) 


“Reduces the extent to which good faculty 
members need be spread.” (Engineering) 


“This plan has worked well at West 
Virginia University.” (Mathematics) 


“We can’t afford duplication. We have 
already opened graduate schools success- 
fully and satisfactorily. The very best train- 
ing of the qualified is an asset of the state 
concerned.” 


“America was founded on the idea of 
everyone being equal, with equal rights, 
regardless of race or creed. It’s time we 
began to practice it.” (Agronomy) 


“I believe that any solution to race pre- 
judice must grow out of mutual understand- 
ing and respect. This can best be achieved 
in the class room where persons of equal 
educational background and mutual interest 
meet in a common endeavor.” 

Plan D 

“Segregation is necessary for another 50 
years until the Negro graduating from high 
school will become as mature as white 
graduates.” (Mining) 


MARYLAND 
Comments in Favor of Plan A 
“The co-presence of qualified negroes 
(sic) and qualified whites is ‘unthinkable’ 
only so long as you think so. As major 
league baseball teams have discovered, it is 
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only the idea, not the reality, which is so 
horrible. Educational institutions ought to 
take the lead in such matters.” (Philosophy) 


“Plan A is dictated by economy, common 
sense, democratic principles, and best in- 
terests of both white and colored citizens, 
both of whom suffer from segregation. In 
a few years such questions as this poll 
asks will seem ridiculous; better to antici- 
pate progress.” (Sociology) 


“Everyone knows that the separate but 
equal facilities’ principle is a myth. There 
should be no discrimination and segregation 
in education on any level!” (Government) 

“In my opinion it is unconstitutional to 
tax citizens for a public service from which 
they receive no benefits whatever.” (So- 
ciology ) 


“I have worked many years for Asiatic 
governments (India, native state; China; 
Philippines ; and Siam) and I see no reason 
why segregation should be maintained.” 
(Agriculture) 


“I believe that a person’s admissibility to 
an institution of learning should ultimately 
be based on a judicious evaluation of his 
merits as a scholar and thinker and as an 
asset to his community, nation and society 
as a whole with absolutely no reference 
whatsoever to his race, creed, color, sex, 
class, parentage, ancestry, or physical ap- 
pearance. As an example, perhaps not per- 
fect but nevertheless an example, one may 
consider France and her colonies.” (Mathe- 
matics) 


“For a long time these discriminatory 
practices have been one of the gravest 
threats to peace. Such practices are old 
fashioned and out of date in a progressive 
society.” (Classics) 


“A main objective of the last war was 
opposition to racism. Because of the pre- 
dominant position of the United States in 
the world and the importance of our in- 
fluence, discrimination against the Negroes 
is as dangerous and as anacronistic now as 

















slavery was 100 years ago.” (History) 
Plan B 
“The difficulty of such decisions is how 
far will any community go? The ideal is no 
segregation and that is sure to come, but 
to impose it on hostile communities, or to 
do as little as possible through fear are 
both alike—ineffectual. In communities 
which will not accept B, I favor D.” (Lang- 
uage) 
Plan D 
“T don’t think either race is quite ready 
for Plan A, especially in the South.” 
District or CoLUMBIA 
Comments in Favor of Plan A 
“It’s the only morally honest plan. I 
personally would probably not welcome this 
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completely, but it is coming, and therefore 
to hasten its coming will not involve sacri- 
fices of any principles. It is true that there 
may be some undesirable short-term re- 
sults.” (Engineering) 
Plan D 

“The South is probably not ready to ac- 
cept Plan A, which should be the ultimate 
goal. Plans B and C appear unsound eco- 
nomically. Plan D has my whole-hearted 
approval at the present time.” (Medicine) 


“The rights of Negroes are recognized 
without the inevitable friction and lowering 
of scholastic standards involved with any 
non-segregation plan.” (Language) 














